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THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN DESIGN ON ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


O speak of English architecture as distinct from 
that of any other nation is to imply a definite 


traditional development from some bygone 
time which is peculiar to the people of this 
country. 


Whatever direction this development may have taken, and 
however widely divergent from its original sources, the result 
has been to impart such a character to our work that up to 
recent times it has always remained in some sense national and 
expressive of our collective consciousness. 

That such a development has been influenced and directed 
by our relations with other countries must be obvious to all 
with a most elementary knowledge of our history. 

As our civilisation has imcreased and our means of com- 
munication made easier, so we have enlarged the boundaries 
of our vision, and to some extent been imitative of what is 
distinctive in our neighbours. 

To escape such influence is as undesirable as it is impossible ; 
and even in the earliest periods we doubt if we have been 
altogether free from it. 

During the Middle Ages, when, owing to the prevailing con- 
ditions, communities were more separated and effort was more 
local and circumscribed, such influences are plainly discernible. 
The changes that took place in our Gothic buildings can be 
compared step by step with corresponding changes on the 
Continent. 

It is, however, when we come to the sixteenth century that 
we can plainly perceive a more marked increase of foreign 
influence on our architecture. 

The mportation of Italian workmen, together with a revived 
interest in the classics, lead to a desire to emulate the works 
of the ancients, as seen through the eyes of Italy, the complete 
expeeasion of which was not attained until the advent of Inigo 
Jones, 

Up to this date such knowledge as we had of the arts of other 
countries was partial and fragmentary, but from then onwards 
the practice of making foreign tours for the purpose of study 
became an increasingly important factor in the education of 
the architect. 

If Jones was indebted to Italy for inspiration and guidance in 
the selection of his models, Wren and his contemporaries owed 


} 


hot a little to France, though the Italian tradition, which is 
generally described as Palladian, persisted here until the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

We see this very clearly exemplified in the works of 


Chambe: 


Contemp 


which undoubtedly were much influenced by 
iry French work, though the prevailing feeling 1s 
and dignified restraint which we are in the habit 
his di ing with the buildings of the Italian master and 
48 GISCIPies, 

“oman various causes—social, religious, and political—have 
Hs be takin into account in dealing with any change in man’s 
iabits or estate that it is very difficult to say with any degree 
of “ertainty what is the determining factor in any recognisable 
change. For the sake of convenience we have divided our 
Pecos ‘ural Histories ” into so many periods and “styles ” 

at We are apt to lose sight of the fact that these divisions are 
ie aruitrary, and it is not until we forget these artificial 

‘ries that we can properly appreciate what the true history 
of architecture is, 


that 8e Vere 


Ol assex rat 


No change of a so-called “ style ” was ever brought about by 
the rite of a sudden conversion without other and contributary 
causes ; no architect ever went to bed a rigid devotee of the 
classics and awoke the next morning to find to his intense 
astonishment that he was a confirmed believer in the Gothic 
Revival! All change is gradual and expressive of underlying 
realities which are of the verv essence of life itself. 

Possibly because of its nearness in point of time, and our close 
relation to it, the study of the nineteenth century remains for 
us the most difficult and bewildering of all periods ; and this is 
particularly true of our own architectural movements during 
that time. 

That astounding revolution of the Gothic School has no exact 
parallel in any other country, and without a minute and exhaus- 
tive examination of all the forces that led up to and were 
responsible for it it is impossible to arrive at even the vaguest 
and most uncertain conclusions. 

The sudden commercial expansion, with the corresponding 
rise to wealth and affluence of large masses of the democracy, 
added to our increasing interest in science, which was at first 
treated as the mere servant of wealth, brought about a feeling 
of selt-consciousness and self-importance that was quickly 
represented in our architecture. 

Up to this time we accepted all changes as natural and 
expressive of that expansion of ideas which a fuller knowledge 
and a more complete realisation of our opportunities led us to, 
without too close an inspection or inquiry into the actual 
motives or reasons for the same. We became more intro- 
spective, and that searching analysis of self, which is the begin- 
ning if not the end of all intellectual effort, to the undue 
expounding of which half the novels in our circulating libraries 
are now devoted, became a recognisable quantity in the sum 
total of our national character. 

One of the first results of this new attitude was a total 
rejection of all foreign influence ; we returned for imspiration to 
our own earlier efforts and, as it were, lived on our former 
selves. This withdrawal from the world had two direct results— 
it led to a falsity of conception and to a pretentious affectation 
the worst effects of which we have not yet recovered from. 
The Gothic Revival bloomed and faded away for want of proper 
sustenance ; it was an artificial growth, watered by the tears of 
sentiment and tended by the hands of romanticism, and after 
the passing of which came chaos. The old standards of taste 
had been discarded, the tried and trusted captains discredited ; 
what had been a compact and organised army became a 
disorderly rabble, following any and every chance leader who 
offered himself. 

All restraint was thrown aside ; we were bound neither by the 
example of Goth or Classic ; we plundered at will, and the 
restrained expression of personal likes and dislikes developed 
into sheer capriciousness and licence. 

If before we had sought too rigid an exclusion (during the 
time of the Gothic Revival), we now went to the other extreme. 
All countries and all periods were ransacked for our delectation ; 
revival followed revival in almost indecent haste; we passed 
from one “ style’ to another without thought or consideration ; 
we blundered along an unknown path without principles or 
knowledge to guide us. 

If. the Early Victorian was dull and the Mid-Victormn 
pretentious, the late Victorian was vicious and degraded. A 
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false art wedded to a false science was productive of an 
ofispring so degenerate as to be completely demoralised. __ 
ntil now our performances had some appearance of solidarity ; 
they had the authority of a general consensus of opinion which 
decided our movements and controlled our energies; we were 
not so divided in our counsels, and such oor as there were fell 
within well-defined limitations,with known rules and regulations. 

The succeeding years witnessed a wide divergence from this 
happy state, instead of a logical evolution, the result of influences 
which were universally felt; we surrendered to the undue 
elevation of the individual. 

We hardly know whether to describe this change in thought 
as due to foreign influence so much as to an altogether too 
ready an acceptation and slavish copying of foreign methods 
and modes which in part were alien and inimical to us. 

A very clear distinction must be drawn between an influence 
that is deliberately sought and one that comes naturally and, 
as it were, in spite of ourselves. 

Our streets bear eloquent witness to our passing fancies, and 
in one and the same thoroughfare we may to-day behold build- 
ings which are based respectively on Dutch, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and English models. The study of the “ styles,” slip- 
shod and careless as it too oftenis, has been pursued in ignorance 
of what the real meaning of the word “ style ”’ is. 

The special imprint and characterisation which various 
nationalities have impressed on their work at different periods, 
and which for want of a better word we describe as “ style,” but 
which might be more truly stated to be the manifestation of 
the soul or spirit of a people at some particular time, has 
been ‘dissected and catalogued for hasty adaptation and 
unintelligent use. 

It is interesting to consider the change that has taken place in 
our architecture during the last ten or fifteen years; what for 
want of a better definition may be described as competition 
architecture has during that time had its day and is past. 

It was a curious mixture of Palladianism, very badly inter- 
preted, with a flavouring of French or Italian Renaissance, 
with perhaps a quaint Dutch gable or two thrown in to give an 
added interest. 

We do not think it would be unfair to describe a typical 
town hall of, say, 1900 or thereabout as Palladian in concep- 
tion, with rows of smooth flat columns having French Ionic 
caps with tearful drops, a few Georgian cartouches stuck about 
the elevations, with glazed lead windows of the Wren type, and 
possibly a high Dutch roof with dormers in it—a pleasing and 
convincing picture! The last great French Exhibition held 
in Paris had a great and immediate influence on French archi- 
tecture, and in a lesser degree on English. The Grand Palais 
in particular was universally admired and copied. It will be 
remembered that the original structure was intended to be 
carried out in plaster, and that it was afterwards reproduced in 
stone—a transition that was not altogether without some 
unhappy results. 

As seen in the original design the freedom of modelling in the 
ornament and the general, treatment of the facades, with the 
disposition of the masses and the handling of the detail, was 
very expressive of the use and limitations of the material 
employed. In the actual building the appreciation of what was 
necessitated by the change of material was not sufficiently 
realised. Large swags, which in plaster would not look so out 
of scale, had an overloaded and heavy appearance when trans- 
lated into stone ; the treatment of rounded surfaces and richly 
ornamented parts with a feeling of plasticity over all is not 


suitable when applied to hard surtaces and to an edifice which ' 


is built up by a series of separate blocks. 

Their temporary exhibition buildings taught the French the 
use of the four de force, and it is surprising to think to what an 
extent a highly critical and imaginative nation, such as the 
French are, have been led away by the evanescent charm 
of plaster ! 

It was not long before we on this side of the Channel felt 
the result of all this. Little by little the same outstanding 
features were reproduced in our own buildings ; the enormous 
cartouche made its appearance ; the heavy swag and clayey 
sculpture were quick to follow. A good deal of talk was heard 
for the necessity of modelling in the design of our buildings ; the 
aim with many, judging from their paper designs, seemed to be 
an effect as if their buildings had been made in a mould poured 
in from the top. ‘ 

The anasitebilies of the methods employed was emphasised 
by the stubborn resistance of the more enduring materials to 
this form of treatment. 
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But this interest in modern French design has not bee 
without its beneficial results. The study of the Grand Palais 
the other exhibition buildings lead us to a closer ¢ a 
of the principles of French design and craftsmanship, 24 

It became increasingly a nt that our own dilettant 
methods of appropriation did not give that totality of ae 
which a more thorough study would bring about ; our orm 
standing of this was helped by the work of certain distinguished 
herr — who have done us the honour to build on 

itish soil. 

The recently-formed Committee of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
with their scheme of ateliers, may be cited as an instance of our 
intentions in this respect. We have seen that our happy-go-lucky 
rule-of-thumb methods are unsuitable to the highest expression 
of our requirements, and if such schools can give us an insight 
into the secrets of French efficiency and French thoroughness 
they will be doing an invaluable work. If, at the same time. 
they can teach us the principles of composition and planning 
the disposition of masses, and the general way in which to 
approach a particular problem, allowing opportunity for the 
study of our own a tradition and the expression of English 
sentiments, they will be in a fair way to founding that great 
seers of ee for the want of which we are so sadly 

andicapped. 

English architecture of to-day may be divided roughly into 
three groups—that which is more or less concerned with the repro- 
duction of our past ; secondly, that which is chiefly influenced 
by modern French methods of design and expression ; and, 
thirdly, that which seeks to base itself on the classic models of 
Greece and Rome and to use and adopt such models to modern 
conditions, The last group may be said to be largely influenced 
by recent work in America, but whether this can be altogether 
described as a foreign influence is open to question ; possibly it 
would be better to call it an outside or external influence. 

This is only a very general approximation, as the three groups 
are so intermixed that it is impossible to draw any very hard- 
and-fast lines; they represent general diverging tendencies 
rather than acute differences. 

Again, modern American work owes so much to Paris that it 
may be said to be French influence exerted through other 
channels ; but this is only partially true, for America has achieved 
certain definite results and has produced buildings which are as 
truly American as is their constitution or their entity as a nation. 
The work of such a firm as McKim, Mead, & White is indica- 
tive of what can be attained by the steady pursuit of a high 
ideal. The work of this firm may be said to be a school in itself, 
and the study of their buildings has had an enormous influence 
not only on the work of their fellow-countrymen, but on the 
work of Canadians and ourselves. 

Of the French and American schools it might be said that the 
former stands for orderliness of composition and the latter for 
the application of old motifs to new problems, together with @ 
more severe and conscientious rendering of classic details. 

From both these schools we have learnt much, and can learn 
still more. The French can teach us the Grand Manner of design, 
the bold conception in plan and scheme ; they can help us to 
form an idea of the City Beautiful, to disregard trivialities, and 
to aim at a totality of effect ; whilst from the American we can 
learn the value of studying the works of the past and of applying 
the results of our lessons to modern conditions. From them we 
shall learn to acquire a love of beautiful detail and the import- 
ance of the careful consideration of all the component parts 
that go to make the completed design. It is impossible to 
forecast the future, but if we are ever to have the great School 
of Architecture, foreshadowed by Mr. Blomfield in his recent 
remarks at the R.LB.A., it appears to us that it will have to 
be formed on some such lines as we have indicated. a 

Whilst not forgetting the importance of our own fine agers 
and the necessity for a thorough knowledge and study of the 
same, we must be careful not to shut ourselves off from those 
beneficial influences which, whether they come from = 
Continent or America, if properly assimilated and accepte 
the right way, must help to lift us up out of our present state : 
indecision and help to place our architecture on a broader an 
more permanent basis. a aut, te 

Character is everything, and compared to which “styl- . 
of little or noimportance. The faults of our immediate paws . ve 

teach us what to avoid as well as what to improve. Ii w« os 
sincere and earnest in our endeavour, there need be no msi" 
as to the future ; a fine and splendid architecture will eure 
serene, beautiful, and triumphant, worthy of a great 4? 
Imperial people. 
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Tue burial era Sawaal 

lof with full military honours, 

Ther poloalay in St. Paul's Cathedral draws 
andthe attention once more to the 
Precincts of inadequacy of its precincts 
St. Paul's. and surroundings for the 


proper conduct of such a 
solemn and dignified ceremony. To those of 
tho general public who desire to pay the last 
tribute of respect to a national hero the recep- 
tion of his remains at the great west door of St. 
Paul's is the final climax to which the whole 
funeral procession leads up, symbolisin 
as it does to them the actual _committ 
service within. The whole dignity of the 
military procession, therefore, should be 
here gathered up in such a ag aing and 
arrangement as will enhance the dignity of 
such a solemn climax and fitly express the 
feelings of the nation. To this end the 
Cathedral precincts should be arranged and 
so enclosed as to provide a worthy archi- 
tectural setting, making due allowance also 
for the convenience of those who wish to 
gather here to take part in the final act of 
public homage to our illustrious dead. 








THE trustees and members 
Municipal of the Sheffield Society of 
Exhibitions of Artists are petitioning the 
Local Art. City Council, urging them 
to consider the advisability 
of holding an exhibition annually of con- 
temporary works of art, including pictures, 
sculpture, handicrafts, and black-and-white 
work. From statistics which have been 
obtained from other towns it appears that in 
twenty-three towns annual exhibitions are 
strongly advocated, and in twenty-two of 
them such exhibitions are held under the 
auspices of the municipal authorities, and are 
considered entirely satisfactory from an 
educational standpoint, if not financially. 
From the information collected it is con- 
sidered that Sheffield, as the fifth largest 
city in England, should hold such an exhibi- 
tion, but that as the trust deeds of the 
Mappin Art Gallery preclude the exhibition 
of works for sale it is evident that the best 
contemporary work cannot be exhibited there, 
though it may be sent to other places where 
no such restrictions exist. The City Council 
are, therefore, to be petitioned to the effect 
that such an annual exhibition should be beld 
in rooms rented for the purpose under the 
direction of a committee composed of 
members of the Council and the Sheffield 
Society of Artists and others. The annual 
expenditure is estimated at £300 to £350, 
but it is pointed out that it would be of the 
greatest benefit in encouraging local art 
and raising its standard, and would also 
stimulate the trade of the city. We ho 
that success will attend the movement, the 
object of which is certainly commendable 
4s long as the exhibits owe their ition to 
their being * objects of art,” and not only 
to their being “local.” There is in many 
such cases a tendency tv lower standards, 
Which is regrettable. We remember a Welsh 
town in this context whuse exhibited works 
of art would not by themselves create 
enthusiasm for the “ divine mission of art” 
which they were intended to exemplify. 





Mr. Witttam Woopwarp, in 


Hampstead a letter tu the Times of the 

Heath. 29th ult., calls attention to a 

me clause in the London County 

; wd ‘‘cneral Powers) Bill for Session 
uv, at 


en Den 21, in which powers are to be 
rot en _ the Council to appropriate, 

* we Tor educational purposes, of 
the open space of Pesibement Hill fields, 
receiving by way of exchange a certain 
~ area now vested in the Council. Mr. 
oodward pertinently points out that the 
het be obtained is less than the area to 
he te up by some 6,000 ft., a fact to which 
i. “lusion is made in the Bill. Considering 

© great struggle which was necessary to 
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secure the open space for Hampstead, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Woodward in think- 
ing that the action of the London County 
Council would create a precedent which 
might have unfortunate future results, and 
that the proposal should be resisted. 


Tue death of Mr. Pierpont 
The Late Mr. Morgan removes one of the 
J. Pierpont dominating and outstanding 
Morgan. rsonalities of our times. 
o the general public his 
name stood for the accumulation of wealth 
so vast as to be beyond the power of the 
ordinary man to grasp the meaning of it, 
or else for a controlling force in the financial 
world not altogether advantageous, perhaps, 
to the hest interests of the community. 
But to the architect the personal qualities 
that made his achievements possible are of 
more interest than the achievements them- 
selves, for vital energy, combined with an 
imaginative outlook and a capacity for 
organisation, are the qualities equally neces- 
sary to success in architecture. The power 
to reduce chaos to order by arrangement, 
co-ordination, and simplification is of the 
essence of the architect's work ; and, in so far 
as the activities of such financiers as Mr. 
Morgan are directed to the better organisation 
and simplification of commercial Sife, they 
may be said to approximate to those of the 
architect, and to call fur the possession of 
somewhat similar faculties. Born in a 
country where the best brains are still needed 
for the development of its natural resources 
and the organisation of its amazing industrial 
expansion, his carecr appears to have been 
marked out for him by fate. But that he 
had other and, from our point of view, 
higher interests is evidenced by his well- 
known penchant for the collection of works 
of art. Although the wholesale manner in 
which his operations were conducted suggests 
the absence of the true collector's passion, 
he no doubt took a genuine pleasure in his 
acquisitions ; but we cannot but feel that 
such limitless resources would have been 
better employed in the encouragement of 
contemporary art. 
>»). 


SPECIALISATION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 


Durine the Renaissance period in Italy it 
was possible for one man to practise several 
arts, including architecture. Thus the 
architect of those days was also a sculptor, 
a painter, and, in some instances—Vasari 
being a case in point—a man of letters. 
Since those days architecture has become a 
vastly more complicated matter; far more 
types of buildings have to be erected, and in 
designing them complicated by-laws and 
other regulations have to be considered. 
Sanitary science has adyanced by leaps and 
bounds, and the modern architect can no 
longer neglect its claims. New materials 
have been introduced, and our new methods 
of construction, some of them of a very 
scientific nature, necessitating for their 
proper use considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics, have added considerably 
to the burden of the architect. 

So, nowadays, not only is it no longer 
possible for the architect to practise other 
arts than his own, but it also seems increas- 
ingly difficult for him to be a complete 
architect. In other words, the work of 
designing and superintending the erection of 
buildings must be divided into classes, some 
architects duing one kind of work and others 
doing another kind. The question then 
arises as to the best method of dividing up 
architectural work into classes. And in 
this connection I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that I am writing of master architects— 
men who are responsible for designing and 
superintending the erection of buildings— 
not of their assistants. 

One familiar method of classification 
presents itself at once to the mind— 
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“ Artistic” architects and “ practical” 
architects. This classification depends for 
its existence principally on the misuse of the 
word “artistic” as connoting something 
opposed to the practical. The so-called 
“ artistic’”’ architect seems to have spent 
his time in preparing drawings of pleasing 
appearance, and in getting into all kinds of 
trouble because of his lack of knowledge of 
materials, construction, and sanitation, and 
because he unconsciously treated architecture 
as a two-dimensioned rather than as a three- 
dimensioned art. 

But this classification of architects is 
passing, if indeed it has not already gone, for 
now we see clearly that the art of architecture 
is essentially a practical matter, and that it 
ceases to live when the reasonable claims of 
utility are sacrificed in the attempt to get a 
sham beauty. ‘Surely the chief beauty of 
a building is that which arises out of its 
perfect adaptation to the uses for which it is 
designed,” as the Rev. J. B. Lock so well 
expressed it in his paper on the “ Plannirg 
of Collegiate Buildings,” which he read 
before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects some years ago.* 

Another method. of specialising was 
common in the last century, for then we had 
Gothicists and Classicists, but that division. 
too, has gone, never to return, one devoutly 
hopes. Now-a-days we study the architecture 
of the past not with the idea of reproducing 
its forms, but rather with the object of 
learning its lesson of the grasping and over- 
coming of difficulties ; and, realising that what 
was beautiful in one set of circumstances is 
not necessarily so in another, we strive to 
grasp and overcome our own difficulties and 
to give beauty to our solutions of modern 
problems. 

What method of specialising is, then, left 
tous? Surely it is that of types of buildings, 
one man specialising in one type or series of 
types and another in another series. This 
is a method which has been developing 
during the last fifty years, and which can now 
be considered as firmly established. 

We have, for example, architects who 
specialise in hospitals and similar buildings, 
others who take theatres and other places of 
amusement as their particular sphere of work, 
and others, again, whose principal work is 
the designing of educational establishments. 
We have also specialists in ecclesiastical, 
domestic, and public buildings. It will be 
noted that this type of specialisation hardly 
admits, if indeed it admits at all, of another 
type of specialisation at the same time. It 
certainly does not admit of any classification 
of architects as “ artistic ’’ and “* practical.’’ 

It will doubtless be argued that the 
designer of a hospital needs principally a 
knowledge of sanitation and hospital con- 
ditions, but to make a hospital a work of 
architecture—and it is architecture we are 
discussing—its designer must be no less 
“ artistic” than the designer of a town hall. 
And conversely in order that an architect can 
really design and superintend the erection of, 
say, a town hall, his knowledge of construc- 
tion and sanitation (using this word in its 
proper sense) must be no less sound than, that 
of the designer of a hospital. 

Assuming that this conclusion is a sound 
one, it must surely be taken into considera- 
tion in arranging any scheme of architectural 
education in which the principle of specialisa- 
tion is admitted. Personally I am not con- 
vinced that there is serious need for specialisa- 
tion in architectural education up to the 
level of, say, the Institute Final Examinations, 
but, as the Institute examinations have 
recently become specialised to a marked 
degree, it may be worth while to consider 
whether the method adopted is the best. 
In the Intermediate Examination,for instance, 
there are compulsory papers on the General 
History of Architecture, Simple Applied 

Construction, and Theoretical Construction. 
The student must then decide whether he 
will specialise in Historical Architecture, in 





* See our issue for May 21, 1904, 
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Mathematics and Mechanics, or in Design. 
And, further, if he decides to specialise in 
Historical Architecture, he must decide 
whether he will take Greek and Roman, 
Byzantine and Romanesque, French and 
English Gothic, or Italian, French, and 
English Renaissance. Again, in preparing 
the Testimonies of Study for the Intermediate 
he must decide whether he will draw details 
of Classic or of Medieval ornament. In the 
Final, students have to submit a thesis, 
which must be on Historical Architecture, 
Science as Applied to Building, or Design 
including Decoration. 

I think it is well worth the while of all 
interested in architectural education to 
consider this scheme of specialisation, first 
as to whether specialisation is necessary at 
all in the Institute examinations; and, 
secondiy, assuming it is necessary, whether 
this is the method which fits in best with the 
requirements of architects, the one which is 
most likely to influence the art for good. 

What will be the effect of this method of 
specialisation ? Surely it will be to confirm 
the old and erroneous distinction between 
“ artistic’ and “ practical” architects, for 
some students will take Historical Architec- 
ture as their special subject in the Inter- 
mediate and for the Final thesis, others will 
take Mathematics and Mechanics in the 
Intermediate, and submit a thesis on the 
Application of Science to Building; while 
others, again, will take Design in the Inter- 
mediate, and submit a study in design as 
their thesis for the Final. In this way three 
kinds of architects are to be turned out, some 
strong in the knowledge of Historical Archi- 
tecture, others specially trained in Science, 
and others, again, while presumably less well 
equipped with a knowledge of past architec- 
ture and of the application of science to 
building problems, still in some curious way 
more highly skilled in “ Design.” And of 
those who select Historical Architecture for 
special study, some are to be specialists in 
Greek and Roman Architecture, others in 
French and English Gothic, and so on. 

But, unfortunately, the opportunity for 
specialisation in these examinations does not 
end even here, for the subjects which are set 
for the Testimonies of Study for the Final are 
divided into two sets—one in which construc- 
tion is to be shown (the drawings having to 
be finished as working drawings), and in the 
other set the drawings are to have the 
shadows projected at an angle of 45 deg. in 
line, monochrome, or colour, and on these 
drawings, to judge from published examples 
of approved testimonies, construction need 
not be indicated. Obviously, we do not need 
two types of architect, one able to prepare 
working drawings and another able to 
project shadows, so surely the object of the 
Institute in arranging these two kinds of 
design problems must have been that of pro- 
viding for two types of student—those who 
hope to become practising architects, and as 
such will need to prepare working drawings, 
and those who, being less ambitious, only 
seek to occupy more humble positions as 
draughtsmen. 

To return for a moment to the considera- 
tion of the other part of the examination, 
the types of men which it will turn out do 
not fit in with any system of specialisation 
which obtains, or ought to obtain, among 
architects. While it is true that here and 
there an architect has, fortunately for the 
art of architecture, become a specialist in the 
History of Architecture, or in the application 
of science to building problems, surely we do 
not want the future members of the profes- 
sion to be divided into three classes as 
Historians, Scientists, and “ Designers.” 
If then we must specialise in the Institute 
examinations, let it be in types of building. 
Let candidates select one of, say, six series 
of types, and from the series they select let 
them be examined in Design in the Final. 

Such a form of specialisation in this 
examination would have distinct advantages, 
if any form must be adopted. It would lead 
in all probability to the candidates studying 


THE BUILDER. 


in a fairly thorough manner the designing of 
a certain class of buildings. It would enable 
them to discover the difficulties of the 
special type of work dealt with and the best 
methods of overcoming them. At present 
the candidates have to be prepared to design 
any class of building, and are told a week or 
so in advance what type of problem will be 
set in the design examination. This 

to the examination in design being com- 
paratively easy for the student who happens 
to have had experience of the type selected, 
and comparatively difficult for the other 
candidates, who cannot in the short time 
available really make themselves familiar 
with the special difficulties which have to 
be grappled with in the particular type of 
building in question. 

This division into series could be arranged 
on broad lines. For instance, one series 
might include houses of all sizes, flats, hotels, 
clubs, shops, and, say, the problems involved 
in the laying-out of a garden suburb. Another 
series might include all types of educational 
establishments from the viens school to the 
training college and the University College, 
and perhaps also including such buildings 
as public libraries. A third series would 
consist of hospitals and similar institutions, 
ranging from the cottage hospital upward. 
Ecclesiastical buildings might form another 
series, and of these there are ample varieties. 
A fifth series might contain places of amuse- 
ment, and the sixth municipal buildings and 
the like. 

If such a scheme were adopted the 
standard of design required in the examina- 
tion could be considerably raised, and to reach 
this standard the candidates would still have 
quite plenty of work to do in the years of 
preparation for the Final. They would be 
able to read and to digest to some extent the 
leading books on their particular type of 
buildings; they would be able to visit such 
buildings and to learn something of the life 
and work which goes on inside them. It is 
possible that by some such method as this 
more thorough architects might be produced, 
not specialists in Historical Architecture, in 
the application of science to buildings, or in 
a particular form of draughtsmanship, but 
specialists capable of designing (in the fullest 
sense of the word), and of superintending the 
erection of certain classes of building. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that 
if architecture is once more to take its proper 
place among the arts it will be increasingly 
necessary for architects, as a class, to turn 
out buildings which are beautiful in the sense 
which includes complete efficiency. For 
great architecture, the largest buildings 
must be no less efficient than the smallest, 
and the man who aspires to design them and 
to superintend their erection must have at 
least as sound a knowledge of practical 
matters as the man who designs cottages. 
The architecture of the future will surely not 
be one in which construction, sanitation, and 
suitability to purpose will be sacrificed on 
behalf of a fictitious beauty obtained by 
arranging fagades according to some pre- 
conceived scheme of detail and proportion. 

W. 8. Purcuon. 
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GREEK REFINEMENTS.* 


Proressor GoopYEaR has rendered good 
service in the compilation and publication 
of this work, which combines in one com- 
pendious volume, illustrated by a fine series 
of photographs, the various theories put 
forward in explanation of the origin and 
meaning of the Greek refinements. Hitherto 
these could only be obtained by the 
consultation of numerous volumes, some of 
them of large bulk and others not always 
to be found in our libraries. The work 
is one which must have called for long and 
continuous research, and, in the case of 
the opinions of German professors, the 
greater portion of it will be quite new to 
our readers, though we are not quite sure 

*“Greek Refinements.” Ry William 
Goodyear, (Oxford University Press, 1912.) 
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whether in some cases it does not 
the subject. This is due in some ain 
the fact that when one German rofes . 
puts forward a new theory, a secuhd 
it up and proves it to be wrong, and a thin 
arrives who contends that both are jn — 
There is one satisfactory conclusion at which 
we arrive, viz., that Penrose is quoted 
continually throughout the work 808 
not always in favour of his views The 
whole subject as treated by Profeas, 
‘ : =e” “ssor 
= further complicated by the 
eration of horizontal curves in’ plan 
notably those of the great court of the Ten ole 
of Medinet-Habi in Thebes, discovered |, 
Pennethorne in 1838, but of which no notice 
would appear to have been taken till the 
publication of his work in 1878.* Professor 
Goodyear states that certain optical theories 
which had been advanced to explain the 
Greek Temple curves between 1838 and 
1878—notably those of Penrose and of the 
distinguished experts, Thiersch and Hauck 
have been based on inadequate knowledge 
of the subject. We are quite certain, how. 
ever, that Penrose was acquainted with them, 
and if they were not taken into his con. 
sideration it was probably because he did 
not think they had anything to do with 
his interpretation of the subject. Moreover, 
at the time the great refinements were being 
introduced into the Parthenon, the Greeks 
had never penetrated further south than 
Naucratis, some 700 miles north of Thebes, 
and Herodotus, the principal Greek authority 
of wd iui architecture, makes no reference 
to them. 

The value of Professor Goodyear's book, 
however, is further enhanced by the 
description of the introduction of the curves on 
plan found in Roman architecture, especially 
as they constitute a subject upon which he has 
already published several descriptions in 
American architectural journals, but little 
known here. We refer more especially to 
the illustrations and descriptions of the 
Maison Carrée at Nemes, Figs. 27 and 28, and 
the Temple at Cori, Figs. 29to37. In Fig. 27 
of the former the deflection of the east 
cornice outwards, which measures 5 in. in 
a length of 82 ft., is clearly shown ; and in 
the Temple at Cori (Figs. 29 to 37), on the con- 
trary, the curvature of the cornice is concave, 
so that when seen in front the cornice seems 
to sag in the centre. A similar concave 
curve has been noticed in the Temple of 
Segesta in Sicily, Figs. 62 and 63, and in 
the Temple of Posei on at Pestum there is 
@ converse curvature, so that it does not 
seem ible in either Greek or Roman 
examples to lay down a definite rule. On 
this subject Professor Goodyear gives au 
extract from Emile Boutmy,t 4 distinguished 
French writer, which is worth quoting here. 
Speaking of the Parthenon, the forms of 
which are apparently geometrical and regula’. 
he goes on: “If we approach nearer and 
look with greater care we shall find that 
in all these innumerable straight lines there 
is not a single one which is really — 

; mpression 18 
While the general grog ti peep 
one of rigid geometry, the deeper and mor 
intimate impression which unites with this, 
and which comes to the senses 4s though 
bound up with it, is that of elasticity and a 
flexible grace. Felt without being perceptible ?, 
unknown to the brain while our eyes ©°)° 
the effect, this arrangement arouses no 
feeling of dissatisfaction and is su‘iicient to 
change the rigidity of rectilineal forms _> 
a forcible expression of living supple firmncs* 

As regards the “ scamilli ampares : 
Vitruvius, Book III., Chapter !\ Be e a 
Goodyear eee complete tas which we 
Sony of Fae geen - the trans 
must refer our readers, an “has probably, 
lation published by nage the passage. 
the ™ = iy le into the 
it is not w while en so chie 
question. — Wy sasivil a 
authorities, uding ’ igi 

©“ Geometry and Optics of the Ancients.” PY Jobs 


Pennethorne, 1878. 
¢ Le Parthenon et le Genie Gree. 1897. 
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the conclusion that the “ scamilli impares’ 
were the additions left under the lower drum 
of the columns; it is necessary that it should 
rest on the curved stylobate and allow of 
the inward inclination of the columns. 
Burnouf applied it to the formation of the 
stvlobate curve; Vitruvius, who seemed 
to be hazy on the subject, attempted in a 
single sentence of thirty-eight words to 
describe that which would require at least 
two pages, and several volumes have, in 
consequence, been written on the subject. 

The sixth chapter of Professor Goodyear's 
book is devoted to asymmetric dimensions in 
Greek Temples, in which he points out the 
variations which are found chiefly in the 
temples of South Italy and Sicily. Most of 
the statements are based on the important 
work of Koldeway and Puchstein,* who were 
firm believers in formal regularity being 
the desirable ideal of classic architecture. 
How far it was departed from in the actual 
examples described by them can only be 
followed by. reading Professor Goodyear’s 
book. The frequent allusions in this chapter 
to the irregularities found in medizval work, 
on which Professor Goodyear has written 
so much, inclines one to believe that this 
volume is a prelude to a second volume dealing 
with the same; and if instead of “ refine- 
ments” he had been content to term them 
“irregularities in setting-out and con- 
struction,” or, better still, “‘ asymmetric 
dimensions in medieval work,” his state- 
ments might have met with a more general 
reception than they have hitherto. In any 
case, Professor Goodyear's volume is of very 
great interest, and the superb illustrations 
should make it a most valuable addition 
to architectural studies. At the conclusion 
an index of authorities is given which will 
enable students to consult the references 
given and to follow up the inquiry. 

R. Puene Sprers. 


wae Griechischen Tempel in Unti italien und Sicilian. 
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An Old Yorkshire Farmhouse. 


AN OLD YORKSHIRE 
FARMHOUSE. 


THe West Riding district possesses many 


old halls and large farmhouses which are 
They 


full of interest to the architect. 
generally lie somewhat off the beaten track, 
and an intimate knowledge of the country- 
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(Midland and Lancashire and Yorkshire rail- 
ways). The present farmhouse was origin- 
ally two houses, each of the same plan. The 
sketch-plan shows the arrangement of the 
rooms on the ground floor. Each house had 
three bedrooms on the first floor and three 
rooms on the attic floor, where the servants 
would probably sleep. The oak staircases are 





side is a great help in locating them. The 
majority of them date from the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and their date is 
generally suitably inscribed over the door 
or forms a separate ornamental feature on 
a ‘date stone’ on some conspicuous part of 
the house. 

‘‘Arnford House,’ the subject of this 
short article, is about a mile from Hellifield 
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An Old Yorkshire Farmhouse. 
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WEAR HEUIFIELD + YORICS. 


very fine, and oak flodrs are supported on 
large oak beams, while the same wood is 
freely used in the construction of the roof, 
which is covered with heavy stone slates. 
The door-head is of quaint and pleasing de- 
sign, though it is ditficult to say what the 
rough stone at the top of the horseshoe has 
been intended for. A rough plinth runs 
along the main front of the house (a general 
treatment of houses in this district), and the 
elevation is relieved by two string courses 
marking first and attic floors. The old fire- 
place in the living hall has been dune away 
with, and the present tenant, who put in a 
new slow combustion grate, says that two 
cart-loads of rubbish were taken out of the 
hearth, and that there was room for their 
horse and cart to drive underneath the huge 
stone arch which forms the mantel. The old 
fireplace was raised off the floor and the 
ovens would be on either side. As wood or 
peat fires were then used, a large fireplace 
with a correspondingly large flue would be 
essential, but the daily consumption of ten 
scuttlefuls of coal led to the change before 
mentioned in the warming arrangements. 
The ground floor is paved with large stone 
flags and slate shelves, and recessed wall 
cupboards are freely provided. The stone 
mouldings of doors and windows have 
nothing much to commend them. They are 
of simple form and very solid in appearance. 
Each room is amply lighted by two windows. 
Sketches of the old door “‘snecks” and 
wrought-iron hinges are given, and these 
little fittings lend an added interest to the 
place. It must be remembered that the 
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reater part of the work could be done by 

the yeomen farmers themselves, and to this 
day the local farmers are no mean builders 
where simple construction is concerned. 
These buildings, the work of the old yeomen 
craftsmen without any artistic training, 
possess an individuality and charm of their 
own which is only equalled in the present 
day by the work of those architects who 
possess the most refined and cultured taste. 
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London Topographical Record, Illustrated, in- 
cluding the Eleventh and Twelfth Annual 
Reports of the London Topographical Society. 
Vol. VII. (Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
and issued from the office of the London 
Topographical Society, 7, Upper Baker- 
street, N.W. 1912.) 

Tue London Topographical Society are to be 

congratulated upon the latest volume of their 

record, which contains, among other valuable 
communications, Lord Eversley’s paper on 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey and an 
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An Old Yorkshire Farmhouse. 


illuminating account of the Society’s visit 
to the site of Whitehall Palace, Lord Eversley, 
as many of our readers may remember, was 
at one time instrumental in forming a Com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of providing 
an addition to the Abbey in the form of a 
monumental chapel, a scheme which, though 
not proceeded with, will eventually have to be 
reconsidered in view of the present overcrowded 
state of the building. Starting with the 
Plantagenet and Lancastrian monuments, the 
evolution of the Abbey as the national Valhalla 
is traced down to the present day in regular 
sequence, and excellent photographs are given 
of the more remarkable memorials, The author 
treats with praiseworthy tolerance of the 
monuments of the allegorical type, the vogue 
for which came in with the Restoration and 
lasted well into the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Many of these are fine works in 
their own peculiar genre, and will always be 
interesting to the student of the period. And 
who shall say that the figure of General Wolfe, 
lying naked in the arms of a sergeant in full 
regimentals, did not stir the eighteenth century 
Englishman to feeli as fine and profound 
as those inspired in the heart of his medieval 
ancestor by the effigy of his king or his 
kinsman with the last prayer for mercy on his 
lips ? aie he the account of the Society’s 
visit to Whitehall, to many it will come as a 
surprise to learn that fragments other than the 
Banqueting Hall still remain of old Whitehall 


Palace. A vaulted crypt of the early sixteenth . 


century remains practically intact under the 
Board of Trade Offices at No. 7, Whitehall- 
oo) th's, we learn, on reference to Mr. 
Valter L. Spiers’ valuable plan which accom- 
panies the account, formed the cellar beneath 
the Great Chamber which adjoined the Great 
Hall. The work is part of Wolsey’s rebuildi 
of York House, is very similar in detai 
to Hampton Court. In addition to excellent 
hotographs of the crypt and of the original 
our-centred entrance doorway, the description 
and plan prepared by Sydney Smirke, and 
published in “ Archwologia” (1833) are re- 
rinted. A Tudor wall with a large three- 
fight window also survives, incorporated | into the 
structure of the present Privy Council and 
Board of Trade Offices on the west side of 
Whitehall. This was the south wall of the 
building identified by Mr. Spiers as the covered 
tennis-court built by Henry VIII., and con- 
verted in the reign of Charles II. into a three- 
storied dwelli ouse. In this state it sur- 
vived till 1846, when Barry rebuilt and ex- 
tended to the northwards Soane’s Privy Council 
Offices. To the illustrations of this building, 
cited by Mr. Spiers, we may add the view, by 
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T. H. Shepherd, of Melbourne House in 
* Jones’ London in the Nineteenth Century ” 
(First Series), where it is shown very clearly 
to the south of Melbourne House, and a woodcut 
in the IMustrated London News (Vol. X., p. 60). 
Both these views give a very clear idea of the 
final appearance of the Whitehall front of the 
last fragment of the old palace above ground 
to disappear. It had been faced with new brick 
in 1816, and little original detail besides the 
buttresses and flanking octagonal turrets 
remained. The plan of Whitehall by Mr. 
Spiers, above referred to, shows with the 
nearest possible approach to accuracy the 
position of the Great Hall and Chapel and the 
other principal buildings of the Palace super- 
imposed upon the Ordnance survey. It is the 
result of a careful collation of all available evi- 
dence, the plan made by Fisher in the seventeenth 
century and engraved by Vertue in 1747 for 
“ Vetusta Monumenta” being taken as the 
rincipal source of information, A paper 
i Mr. Ernest Law on “ Shakespeare at White- 
hall” and an address by Lord Welby on the 
situation of the Cock-pit, which occupied the 
site of the Treasury buildings on the south side 
of Horse Guards’ Parade, complete the account 
of this most interesting visit. The subject 
is further elucidated by Mr. Spiers in an article 
on the river front of Whitehall as shown in 
the painting at Windsor Castle of Charles II. 
viewing the Lord Mayor's progress from the 
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leads of the Palace. The remaining contents 


olume include pa by Colonel W. F. 
pet re Lanesboroug House, which stood 
on the site of St, George's Hospital, and on 
“Rarliest Westminster,” by Professor W. R. 


Lethaby. oes 


The Architectural Association Sketch-Book, 1912. 
Edited by C. C. Brewer, Tuxovore Fyrs, 
W. Curtis Greens, and H. A. Hatu. Con- 
taining seventy-two plates. Ri, 

Tug high standard of this well-known publica- 

tion is fully maintained in last year's volume, 

and it abounds with evidences of the serious 
study of old work. Apart from. fine draughts- 
manship, skilfully reproduced, the editors are 
to be congratulated on having secured so many 
gets of drawings of particular buildings that 
there is enough material in this volume to 
illustrate almost complete : monographs of 
several subjects of first-class importance. ‘The 
day of pretty sketches of attractive “ bits 

has given place to another which demands 
thorough analysis and delineation, an immense 
henefit to the student, to say atau 3 of the 
gain to the possessor of such a fine publication 

as the one before us. i 
Of the seventy-two plates, the first thirty- 

three are devoted to English work, thirty-four 

are given to Italian, the remaining five plates 
being shared between France, — Spain, 
and Turkey; this must undoubtedly taken 
as some indication of the sources to which 
students are turning for inspiration; and in 
these days of haste to rush to the Continent 
we are glad to see that every encouragement is 
being given to study old work in our own 
country. Of the English work, which is 
arranged alphabetically according to locality 
instead of topographically or chronologically, 
we notice two very delightful fifteenth-century 
buildings—the so-call Priest's House at 

Brympton D'Everecy, near Yeovil, and the 

Abbot's House, at Muchelney, near Langport, 

Somerset. Both of these, from the pen of Mr. 

J. Macgregor, constitute valuable records, but 

we feel that in the case of the latter building 

the subtle differences of colour in the walling, 
due to the use of stone from two distinct 
quarries, called for a ncil wash drawing 
rather than for one in ink line. The sixteenth 
century is represented by Sackville College, 

East Grinstead, a good plate with general 

drawings, and some masonry details by Mr. 

F. H. Swindells ; and by Mr. A. 8. Carter's four 

plates of the ever charming Guesten Hall of the 

Charterhouse. 

Strong as is this volume in pre-Renaissance 
examples from Ely, Lincoln, and elsewhere, in 
addition to those mentioned above, the greater 
number of plates are, as one would expect, 
drawn from later work. Burton Court, Chelsea, 
attributed no doubt on good authority to 
Wren, has afforded in its gate-piers and front 
to the street a good subject, and Mr. A. E. 
Maxwell has made the most of it by 
combining on one plate scale drawings, details, 
andasmall photograph, and has given a complete 
representation of a delightful fragment of town 
architecture. One of the most valuable sets of 
plates is that of the Senate House, Cambridge, 
by Mr. J. H. Odom, in which one of the master- 
pleces of James Gibbs is well delineated, but 
we miss a fourth plate showing a section of 
the whole building, and particularly details of 
the finely-managed gallery which is such a 
feature of the interior. Gibbs can also be 
studied in the drawing of the east end of the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, by Mr. 
W. L. Clark—rather too heavily washed for 
reproduction. The Brothers Adam, too, are 
represented, and excellent drawings of the 
gateway and screen at Sion House, Isleworth, 
by Mr. A. D. Clare, and of the Admiralty 
Screen, Whitehall, by Mr. V. O. Rees, with its 
missing columns rep will be welcomed by 
all who have come under the spell of this 
fascinating phase of design. 

It is difficult to icularise on the Italian 
plates, where there is so much that is attractive 
and useful. Mr. Foggitt has carefully drawn 
the Church of the Badia, at Fiesole, and has 
a en a delightful study of the unfinished west 
Mae while his scale drawings of St. Pietro-in- 
“sntorio, Rome, bring to mind one of the 
gems of the Renaissance in Italy, but one which, 
all Others, needs to be considered in 
—e to the peculiar site it was d ed to 
SR: _The six plates of the Church of 
W. ae Florence, from drawings by Mr. 

: M. Keesey, make a fine set, showing not 





only Brunelleschi’s beautiful Latin cross church, 


THE BUILDER. 


but also the octagonal sacristy designed b 
Giuliano San Gallo and Senscvine’s vostiiiele 
to it, opening out of the south walk of the 
cloisters. As interesting as anything in this 
collection of Italian subjects are Mr. T. H. 
Worthington’s five measured drawings from 
various sixteenth-century palazzi at Rome, 
those of the Palazzo Linotte, commonly 
attributed to Peruzzi, but here to Antonio San 
Gallo the Younger, being especially valuable. 
Mr. Piet de Jong has been industrious, and, 
amongst other things, has drawn the i- 
ficent tomb of Cardinal Ascanio Sforza in that 
treasure-house of monuments, the Church of 
St. Maria del Popolo, Rome. Although 
ascribed erroneously in the index to another 
contributor, the telling perspective sketch of 
the staircase and vestibule of the Laurentian 
Library, Florence, is by the hand of Mr. Leslie 
Wilkinson, who, by the aid of a small key-plan, 
makes clear the unusual arrangement of the 
steps. Mr. Wilkinson also contributes the only 
example of Spanish work, a double plate drawn 
from the Palace of Charles V., at Granada. 
The Italian series closes with a good measured 
drawing of the principal doorway from the 
Church of St. Maria della Quercia, Rome, one 
of several from the pencil of Mr. Alick Horsnell, 
who, with others too numerous to mention, has 
helped to make up an exceptionally strong 
issue. 

The Church Chests of Essex. By H. Writiam 
Lewer and J. CHartes Watt. (Talbot 
& Co. 15s. net.) 

Essex is well known of its sons as yielding to 

no other county in antiquarian interest, and 

the authors of this handsome volume—both 
of them Essex residents—may be congratulated 
on offering to the general public yet another 
instance of their county’s wealth in old-time 
things. In so doing they to a large extent 
break new ground; for the homely chests in 
which, in these days, the parish registers are 
stored (and which too frequently are relegated 
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to the church-tower, there to serve as 
receptacles for the parish clerk’s brushes and 
dusters) have not hi had their historians, 
and it will come as a to many that so 
much can be written, 4nd so well, upon so 
apparently slight a subject. Perusal of the 
authors’ pages, however, and the many well- 
executed woodcuts interspersed in the text, 
offer convincing testimon es the importance of 
collecting information about these interesting 
adjuncts to ecclesiastical furniture, extant 
examples of which date from at least as far back 
as the twelfth century, and which vary in 
decoration from the roughly-adzed “ ag Soars 
hewn from a solid oak trunk and closely banded 
with iron, to the ornate linen-patterned Tudor 
chest, the elaborately-panélled and carved coffer 
of Jacobean times, or the marquetry chest of 
a somewhat later period; these latter being 
often domestic linen-chests which have been 
bequeathed by their owners for the service of 
the Church. 

The volume opens with a short historical 
account of chests in general, from tian 
and Biblical times downwards, followed by a 
descriptive résumé of the various kinds of 
chests employed in this country, whether for 
domestic pu for storing treasure, or for 
the preservation of manuscripts and deeds, or of 
saintly relics ; and these general outlines lead to 
a special description of church chests, whether 
cope-chests, alms-boxes (“* poor men’s chests ”’), 
or deed-chests, culminating in the all-iron 
boxes which were the immediate precursors of 
the modern safe. Special reference is, of course, 
made throughout to examples in the county 
under notice, and a chapter is devoted to a 
dissertation on the methods of transportation 
of large chests. 

The authors tell us that the earliest church- 
chests were provided, in response to Royal or 
Papal Ordinance, specially for the receipt of 
alms, usually for the prosecution of the Wars 
of the Crusades ; but, later, such purpose being 
no longer a dominating factor, money-slits were 
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Site of proposed Exeter Hostel. (See p. 402.) 
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omitted, and the chests were employed for the 
safe keeping of the altar furniture, books, and 
vestments belonging to the church; and thus 
arose special forms of chest for special purposes, 
as, for instance, the large semicircular or 
quadrant-shaped cope-chests still to be seen 
at York and other of our ca 

The second half of the book consists of a 
complete list of Essex churches still possessing 
chests, with a detailed description and illus- 
tration of each of the latter, which vary in size 
from the giant “ dug-out,” 8 ft. 1} in. , at 
West Hanningfield, to mere 23 such as 
one Of those at Canewdon (1 ft. 8 in. long). 

An excellent coloured plate of the well-known 
thirteenth-century painted chést at Newport, 
“the most valuable example of a church chest 
in all England,” and originally an altat-retable, 
forms a fitting frontispiece. 

A full index and some blank leaves for notes 
at the end of the volume are commendable 
features; and the text is well printed with 
wide margins on good white paper 

We can cordially outinatiad this volume 
to the attention of all those interested in 
ecclesiastical art. 


» 
—<—_ 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Tt must be understood that mg een paragraphs are 
printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 415. 


New Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

Mr. Albert EF. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.1.B.A., was 
the assessor in this competition, and his award 
is as follows :—First place, Messrs. McDonnell & 
Reid, Ely-place, Dublin; second (£150), Mr. 

. G. Hicks, 86, Merrion-square, Dublin; 
third (£100), Messrs. (Callaghan & Webb, 3], 
South Frederick-street, Dublin. 








University College, Exeter: Hostel for Sixty 
Students, with Gymnasium and House for 
Professor of Education. 

First premium £50, with a further sum of 
the same amount if the work should be 
third 


abandoned ; 4 second , premium, £50; 














and attend to the heating, etc.), recreation-room, 
about 750 ft. super., my’ about 600 ft. super. 
The reception-room study should have 
folding screen dividing. so that they can be 
thrown into one large room when required. 
Cloakroom for students, lavatories, bootroom, 
games store, cycles, coat store, etc., dining- 
room = total enya of — service- 
room an t store, large kitchen, scullery, 
servants’ nen, larders and vegetable stores, 
water closet for servants, cover, etc. 

First Floor.—Students’ sm bedrooms, for 
about forty, each approximately 800 ft. cube. 
Each room is intended to be fitted with bed, 
wardrobe, dressing table, small bureau, and 
bookshelf. Provision must be made for wey 
ventilation and lighting, and each study : 
room to be fitted with radiator under control 
of occupant. Luggage lift, service stairs, 
refects’ room, assistant masters’ sitting-room, 

lroom, bath, water-closet, and wardrobe, 
etc., visitors’ bedroom. Bathroom and 
lavatories, shower baths, and housemaids’ 
closets and water-closets to have terrazzo floor. 

Second Floor.—Six servants’ bedrooms, 
entirely disconnected, with bath, housemaids’ 
closets and water-closet, housekeeper’s bed- 
room, twenty students’ bed-sitting-rooms, as 














Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Plan showing the Walker Estate. 
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upon first floor, assistant master.’ 
floor, sickrooma, dayroom or ieee 
sickroom connected ‘with bath, 
closets and water-closet, 


heating to 
low-pressure hot water, each bed-sitting-roc” 
with a ventilating radiator. The 

ut to be fireproof. 
Professor's House.—The professor's house to 
be connected with hostel by covered Way, or as 

“ be best suggested by competitors, 
ccommodation to be Provided.—Fntrance 
hall, with small lavatory and cloaks, small study, 
dining-room, and drawing-room, service-room, 
kitchen, Seullery, and the necessary out-offices 
servants’ water-closet, coal store, four bed. 
rooms, bath, water-closet, and two servants’ 


Gymnasium.—It is Suggested that the 
eee oe should also be connected to the 
with a covered way, and its accommo. 
dation should provide dressing-room fitted 
with lockers and small gallery on the exterior 
walls; two or three fives courts should be 
arranged. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Suggested Laying-Out 
of a Portion of the Walker Estate. 

The tion offer premiums of £50, 
£30, and , which will be paid to the authors 
of the designs placed first, second, and third 
by the assessor. 

The competition will be assessed by the 
H Committee of the Corporation (with 
the nee of the City Engineer and City 
Estate and Property Surveyor), but no guar- 
antee is given to employ the author of the design 
placed firet.* 

Designs are to be delivered by June 19, 1913. 

The drawings submitted by competitors 
shall be a block plan drawn to a scale of 
1 in. to every 208-33 ft., or 25-344 im to the 
mile. Any sections of the ground submitted 
to be of a similar longitudinal scale, but of a 
scale of 1 in. to every 8 ft. vertically Also 
typical transverse sections of the streets drawn 
to scale of | in. to every 8 ft. 

The minimum width of a main street shall 
not be less than 40 ft., and of a subsidiary 
or minor street not less than 28 ft., but the 
measurement between the main wall of the 
houses or buildings in the subsidiary or minor 
streets shall not be less than 70 ft. 

The block plans and sections shall indicate 
the intended streets, roads, and the sites of the 
proposed houses, with proposed net rents 
(that is, allowing for all rates and taxes being 
paid by the tenant), together with the lines of 
all sewers, the inclination of the streets, the 
depth, inclination, fall, size, manholes, ventl- 
lators, gullies, etc., the widths of the footways 
and carriageways, and the nature and thickness 
of the materials of which the street surfaces are 
pro to be formed. 

he drawings are to be prepared on white 
paper and mounted on framed stretchers 
with white margins. Raia 

Plans may be submitted in pencil, with flat 
colour washes, but no shading. 

The proposed houses on the block plan to 
be shown in red. , 

The houses are to be semi-detached, and in 
blocks of three, four, five, or six houses at the 
discretion of the competitor, but not to excee 
an average of fifteen to the acre over the area 
of the 80 acres, or 1,200 in all, each house : 
have a bath and with one, two, or three bed: 
rooms in proportions to be arrived at by the 
authors. meen 

A site of 2 acres must be shown for a school. 
but no other sites need be shown for other 

bli ildings. : 
gpm drawings is to be accompaniee 
by a short report, which is to be of a — 
character, with particulars of the material 
roposed to be used in the roads and oor 
The report must also state the estimated > 
of the streets, sewers, ete., based on ® Plt 

r yard run, also the estimated cost fe sa 
ouses, together with the boundary walls, 04 ; 
outbuildings, etc., and the estimated rents. 


Arbroath Public Baths. 


ered for 
Premiums of £25, £15, and £10 are offer 
designs for public baths at Arbroath. Pq 


James Thomson, C.E., City Engineer “a po . 


is the assessor, and drawings must 
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Plans for the Federal Capital. 


th reference to the notice ‘on page 114 of 
B Board of Trade Journal of October 17, 
1912, relative to the award of premiums 


‘ons for the new Federal Capital City 
po it is stated in the January 
issue of 8 Schedule issued by the Common- 
wealth Department of Home Affairs that the 
Departmental Board appointed to investi- 
gate and report on the suggested designs for 
the laying out of the Federal Capital City 
were unable to recommend the adoption in its 
entirety of any one of the designs, and advised 
approval of a plan they had prepared. This 
plan is based essentially upon the dominating 
conception presented in the design which‘ was 
awarded the first prize, the remainder of {the 
plan being evolved therefrom. The Board 
state that the configuration of the country did 
not lend itself to the adoption of parts of the 
first prize design, but, nevertheless, it may be 
accepted that the salient features of the prize- 
winning designs, and also of those designs which 
were purchased, have been utilised to the fullest 
practicable extent. The Board's design has 
now been adopted, and instructions have been 
issued with a view to the merepin of the cit 
site and the commencement of other wor 
incidental to the laying out of the city with the 
least avoidable delay. 

The adoption of a design for the city having 
sneaitinal the sites for the principal public 
buildings, it is pro that competitive designs 
shall be invited for the whole official block— 
Parliament House, Capitol, Administrative 
Offices, Public Library, ete., so as to give 
competitors a much freer hand in the designing 
of a complete scheme, it being thought that if 
competitions were held for designs for each 
building separately the value of the artistic 
and general ideas of the successful competitor 
might perhaps be absolutely lost in the design 
and grouping of the supporting structures. 

A reduced copy of the approved plan drawn 
up by the Departmental rd may be seen 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, 
E.C., by United Kingdom architects, etc., who 
may be interested. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A., has re- 
moved from Old Queen-street, S.W., to 199, 
Piccadilly, W., and has entered into partnership 
with Mr. George L. Alexander, A.R.I.B.A. 
Their telephone number is Victoria 5964. 

The London Beaux-Arts Committee. 

We have received a copy of a circular issued 
by the Beaux-Arts Committee, established to 
‘promote improved methods of architectural 
training in Britain,’’ under the patronage cf 
the French Société des Architectes Diplémés 
par le (ouvernement. As we have already 
mentioned, the Committee of Management in- 
clude the Right Hon. Lord Saye and Sele, Sir 
‘eorge Riddell, M. Alphonse Defrasse (President 
of the Société des Architectes Diplémés), Messra. 
Arthur Davies, A. R. Jemmett, H. V. Lanchester, 
Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., E. C. P. Monson, 
Perey Tubbs, and others. The atelier is at 
', Wells-mews, Wells-street, Oxford-street. 
No attempt is to be made to introduce French 
design or details, but simply to promote the 
erste of co-operation and study which have 
en found to be advantageous in France. The 
entrance fee is £1 18, and students pay £1 10s. 
‘month when engaged on a competition. 


Exhibition of Lithography. 
Pree exhibition of lithography is being held in 
re London County Council Central School of 
: + and Crafts, Southampton-row, W.C. 
i exhibition consists mainly of the work of 
ogtaphic classes maintained or aided by the 
Vouncil, tovether with historic and other 
peso Practical demonstrations of pro- 
mes will be given at intervals. The exhibi- 
une ‘open until the 30th inst, (Saturdays 
mo ind admission is free from 12 noon 





The Woolmer Statuary. 

me remaining works of the late Thomas 
ome KA., which have recently been on 
= Ition at his former studio in Welbeck- 
ae are to be sold there next month under 
n mmer of Messra. Knight, Frank, & Rutley. 
pe include original busts of famous per- 

ages of the nineteenth century taken from 





THE BUILDER. 


life. _ Dickens, Carlyle, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Darwin, Newman, Beaconsfield, 
Tennyson, Bartle Frere, Browning, and many 
statesmen, soldiers, literary and scientific 
celebrities appear there. The catalogue also 
includes the tools and plant used by the 
sculptor as well as several ideal works in 
bronze and marble. 


Aberdeen Technical College. 


It is proposed to build a new school of 
engineering and chemistry in connection with 
Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen. 
Plans by Mr. Ogg Allan have been considered 
by the committee, and they will be adopted 
subject to the approval of the Scotch Education 
Department. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Regent-street Quadrant Report. 

Sir,—At the recent exhibition of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s work held at the premises of the Archi- 
tectural Association two drawings that were 
shown seemed to suggest that Mr. Shaw had 
himself anticipated the recommendation of the 
Committee that the adjacent buildings should 
harmonise with the Piccadilly Hotel, but 
should be treated in such a way as to meet the 
views of the shopkeepers. These drawings 
were the design for Messrs. Swan & Edgar's 
front in Piccadilly, and they showed the main 
cernice of the hotel carried round into 
Piceadilly on big isolated columns, which 
formed a kind of open semicircular loggia at 
the angle of Piccadilly and the Quadrant. The 
treatment of the elevation along Piccadilly was 
harmonious with what has already been built, 
but quite different from it, and in particular 
the huge piers and arches had given place to 
small piers carrying a horizontal entablature, 
or, it may have been, just a shop fascia or 
cornice. 

I am describing the design from memory, 
but the impression left on one’s mind was that 
of a really fine facade of a kind that the shop- 
keeper should take no particular exception to. 
No doubt the Committee have had this design 
before them, but it would be interesting if it 
could be published. Artur KEEN. 


Indifferent Quantities. 

Srr,—It is common knowledge that quan- 
tities prepared by architects are seldom satis- 
factory, the obvious reason being that archi- 
tects are not trained to practise as quantity 
surveyors. 

It is to the interest of all parties concerned 
to have satisfactory quantities, the object being 
to arrive at a contract sum that represents fair 
value for the work to be carried out by the 
builder ; consequently, it is clear that all lump- 
ing of items, inaccurate and _ insufficient 
descriptions and genera] paragraphs to cover 
work not detailed in the bill, tend to defeat 
that object. 

The remedy lies with the builders. They 
must agree to refuse to tender on quantities 
which do not bear the name of a responsible 
surveyor. Epmunp J. Burr, F.S.I. 


Recent Progress in Painters’ Materials. 
Srr,—I notice in your issues of March 21 and 
28 a paper by Mr. A. S. Jennings under this 
title, and I venture to trespass on your space 
so far as to point out that in i 
various statements are made as recognised and 
indisputable facts which are by no means 
generally accepted by those who havé made 
a study of paint trom the scientific aspect. 
I refer more particularly to the statements 
concerning white-lead, calculated to encourage 
the agitation for the prohibition of this invaluable 
pigment ; it behoves architects and all who are 
concerned in the use of paint to investigate 
the facts and consider what would be the result if 
this agitation were carried to the point of 
ion. 
ete Sonal s assumes, in the first place, that 
the use of white-lead — a danger to the 
inter which is inevitably very serious; 
investigation of the actual facts shows that lead- 
isoning is steadily decreasing in those 
ranches of the industry where simple regula- 
tions for care and cleanliness are in operation, 
and there is little room for doubt that the 
extension of such regulations to operative 
painters would reduce the risk to one of very 
slight dimensions. 


Speaking of the law recently enacted in 
France providing for the abolition of the use 
of white-lead in 1915,. Mr. Jennings says, “ If 
Frenchmen can do without white-lead| why 
cannot we?” I would point out that it 
remains to be seen whether they can do without 
it ; in fact, as the time approaches for the law 
to come into operation there is little indication 
of any decline in its use, but every indication 
that this proposed law will have to be abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Why is this? With all deference to Mr. 
Jennings, the general experience of practical 
men is that white-lead has exceptional qualities 
as a paint material, and that no substance has 
yet n discovered which can successfully 
replace it for purposes where paint is used for 


pu of protection. 

Mr. Jenainah advocates the substitution of 
zinc oxide as equal, if not superior, to white- 
Jead in durability. The evidence of practical 
men is, however, irresistible that this is by 
no means the case, and this experience is 
supported by sound scientific reasons. Mr. 
Jennings offers little in the way of evidence to 
support his suggestion, and such technical 
reasons as are given are absolutely unsound. 
I will only refer to one instanee. One of the 
reasons given in support of zine oxide is its 
fineness. He assumes that the fineness of 
pigments determines their durability (which 
as a matter of fact is open to question), and 
that zine oxide is finer than white-lead. But 
in another part of the paper he instances a 
series of photomicrographs I recently prepared 
for Messre. Griffin & Co. to prove the relative 
fineness of another pigment. He refrains from 
mentioning that the same illustration clearly 
shows that white-lead is considerably finer than 
zine oxide. Facts speak for themselves. The 
question of the abolition of white-lead is of 
great importance to all concerned in building, 
and if its abolition were agreed to as the result 
of misrepresentation, however disinterested, I 
for one feel that the result would be disastrous. 

Noét Heaton. 





Srr,—In the report of Mr. A. S. Jennings’ 
paper, which is published in the Builder, 
appears the following statement (March 21) :— 
“You will also be aware that some two 
years since a Departmental Committee was 
appointed to take evidence and consider the 
subject of lead-poisoning among operative 
painters, so grave did the danger appear. I 
must not anticipate the report of that Committee. 
although it is common knowledge that either 
the recommendation will be a total prohibition 
of the use of lead, or, at the least, such irksome 
and drastic regulations concerning its use as 
will render everyone who uses paint very 
desirous of finding something to take its place.” 

In Mr. Jennings’ paper there are many 
extraordinary assertions, most of which appear 
to arise from his touching conviction that zinc 
oxide paint is superior to all others, and some 
of them are so silly as not to need contra- 
diction. But this assertion as to the intentions 
of the Departmental Committee is a more 
serious matter, and those who make it or 
publish it should give authority for it. It is 
most improper that the private deliberations of 
a Committee thus officially constituted should. 
be exploited to advertise a particular brand of 
paint. E. S. G. 





INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Burglar Alarms. 

Srr,—I should be glad if any of your readers 
would give their experiences of the various kinds 
of burglar alarms—not necessarily confined to the 
ultimate test—as suited to an occupied house, 
i.e., where communication with a police station 
or boy messengers’ office is not important. 

I am aware of the system of “ treads” in the 
floor, working bells and lights by clockwork, 
which has been satisfactorily tried; but desire 
to know of any other efficient methods. I 
enclose my card. B. 


till 
ial 





BRADFORD TOWN HALL. 


A new entrance hall to the Bradford Town 
Hall is being built from the designs of Mr. 
W. Williamson, the City Architect, at an 
approximate cost of £8,000. The contractors 
are Messrs. Michael Booth & Sons. 
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ith on ‘Medieval Minor Arts. drawings, whether of the Cloisters of St, John 

; at Rome, old houses at Strasbourg, or 

baie )-olbae se oar dteegmpenouape it appears that a 

of a Royal Palace,’ the deésign CTU EXH : accurate delineation offers 

= which wn awarded the R.I.B.A. SOME PI RE IBITIONS ateelf. ot only can the artist depict the 

Tite Prize this year. We now reproduce the PIRANESI. detail of a building with exactitude, but it 

schome of Mr. A. B. Llewelyn Roberts, sub- Ar No. 21, York Buildings, in the precincts of 4180 lies within his power to transmit to canvas 

mitted under the name of “ Juvenis. the Adelphi, there is now on exhibition the some fact of that quality and depth of colour 

> Although not placed, this was considered to two distinct states of the “ Carceri d’Inven:.ione”’ which escapes the water-colourist, however 
ie be one of the best compositions submitted etchings, together with portfolios of other brilliant the latter may happen to be. 

: (see the Builder, January 24, p. 102). In works from the tireless needle of Giambattista Mr. Henderson, however, has not neglected 
his review of the various drawings at the piranesi, It would be difficult to find more the tice of water-colours, as many of the 
Royal Institute Mr. Curtis Green said that appropriate surroundings for such works of exhibited drawings reveal. Such subjects as 
the design by Mr. Roberts had an extraordinary art, for Robert Adam, the architect of this the steeple of Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
family likeness to that by Mr. Farey. “I am district, was a close friend to the famous the interior of Amiens Cathedral, and the 
tempted to say the voice is the voice of Juvenis, gtcher; indeed, he owed no small part of his steeple of St. Anne’s Church, Limehouse, show 


IN our issue of February 21 we illus- 390 p.m. 
trated Mr. Cyril Farey’s “ Facade 


Lin. 















but the hand is the hand of Palladio.”’ admiration for ancient Roman architecture his talent in this direction. © In his design, 
RBG ID ER RNS to the contagious enthusiasm of the Italian “The Offering of the Girdle,” which recently 
House at Hitchia-bill. artist. obtained a silver medal at the City of London 


Tats house occupies a curious position at the The prison interiors, which are the attraction Guilds Institution, a study of the shrine of the 
top of Hitchin-hill, at the junction of the main of the exhibition, depict the impressions first temple of Diana at Ephesus is effectively 
London and Preston roads. The cuttings on experienced by Piranesi during the workings introduced. The exhibition at 19, Killieser- 
each side made in bygone times to ease the of a delirium. “ They resembled what he avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W., is open to all 
gradients have left a promontory, standing felt he had seen in a nightmare of maniacs, of readers of the Builder on presentation of a 
high above the road levels, on which the house dungeons, of prisons, of torture chambers, of visiting-card. 
is placed. ; endless staircases in league high bedlams, ARCHITECTURAL ETCHINGS. 

In order to preserve as much of the site for where the culprit groped along galleries lead ‘he eikieiied of tcdidlactere| ctehien i 
garden as possible the house is of a wedge- to edifices which were always a staircase beyon 


: now being held at the Goupil Gallery. Etching, 

formed plan. re the gallery he had just crossed. . . . The 4, mation of artistic expression, has an 
It has been built by Messrs. Ww illmott, of hopelessness of these interminable ladders of intrinsic chara entirely its a, To-day its 
nn eS See een ee stairs with the figure advancing, without, yalng has come to be recognised in a manner 


8. B, RUSSELL. however, making progress, seem to paralyse altogether unprecedented, for not only is it 


cS the vitality of the onlooker.” odest means to 
leat Homes Pavilion The two states of the plates prove the depth Pomme for the collector of modes mean 

Tus pavilion was erected for the Ideal of the sensations Pastime § by his impressionable Pll his portfolio with adeeesk but the limita- 
Homes Exhibition of 1911 for Messrs. Phillips & brain, the first faintly recording the tortuous tion of each separate edition to a specific 
Son, Ltd., heating engineers, as an advertise- scenery of an inferno, as though the mind number adds further interest. To architects 


ment of the possibilities of several novelties ad not recovered from the first stupendous ¢.., etchings make an especial appeal, for 








which they were introducing, and was fitted shock; while the second, in gigantic contrast, the method of their production, the feeling 
with an automatic regulator. holds the imagination spellbound : appearing a8 of each line, and the massing of cach attribute 
The design was based on the late Greck , 


though with the lapse of time the fleeting  ocails the sterner duty of assembling the com- 
revival in London, with a certain amount of visions of the erstwhile sick brain slowly un- ponent rts of a structure in the concrete. 
freedom internally. ; folded themselves in detail, to be graved by the Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's work is distinguished 
The four corners were cut and a cruciform artist for time eternal. Ser the selection ual interpretation of diverse 
plan obtained internally to allow of space for The “ Carceri” were published by Bouchard subjects, His technique is good, and, while he 
trade fittings. ; 3 at Rome in 1751, and copies of the plates soon giadaing sentiment, he renders the architectural 
_it was erected entirely (in two weeks) of found their way into the hands of the virtuosi gsnoct of cities with more than ordinary 
fibrous plaster by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd ,ata of the day. At present only five complete sets ead: ‘lo mention a few etchings of 
cost of just over £400, and they likewise executed of the first state appear to be known; they Soukeal inherent the new buildings in Aldwych, 
all modelling and joinery work. Messrs. are located as follows:—One in the Soane « Moties Athens,” and Regent-street form 
Escaré & Denelle supplied the electrical fittings Museum, one in the British Museum, one at : 








. the principal features of the exhibit. Possibly 
and Messrs. Hampton the curtains, etc. Dresden, one at Munich, and one at Rome. Mr. Fletcher may be induced to widen his range 
—_---2—___. Mr. Herbert Batsford first detected the differ- of operations to include the modern aspect cf 
MEETINGS ences in the states during his researches, and 4, great cities of the Continent and America ; 
. was instrumental in obtaining for the British jis tendencies appear to be strongly directed 
ies dari Museum collection the complete set now to the modern note. 
Ripay, APRIL 4, . ; e modem ; 
The Roval Sanitery Inet housed therein. The importance of a study oc 
ve Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. H. C. Adams on f all f . iall o&} 
“Scavenging, Disposal of House Refuse.” 7 p.m. or @ the Series © the etchings, especially to 
Sarcapar, Arai 5. the architectural designer, cannot be over- FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
The Architectural A vociation—Visit to the War estimated ; the | architects of the second From the Builder of April 4, 1803. 
Memorial at Eton College. Dee half of the eighteen century had copies of roms 
od Palace A*ohitectwral Association.—Visit to Holy- some of the plates, while Chambers, counselling 
TOOK ace. “9 A . 
Baier Mousar. Aven? young Soane, then about to begin his travels What is a Bedroom ? 


" 2 - ° . a 
Royal Institute of British Architects—Mr. Ceci] ™ Italy, advised him to see Piranesi and I WANTED, advertised, and sought for 


Brewer on “American Museum Buildings.” With consult the etchings. “The works of those j leas bedrooms. In many 
lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. house with at t five 


: ; which have stood the test of ages have a claim tain the number required 
The Socie'y of E r. (Is ted).—Mr. : - houses stated to contain 
Ransom, 4. ween “ The Status of Pe Sl to that respect and | veneration to which no I found that what were termed bedrooms 


d Engi i i i ‘ * uses 
Teens” Tipe ee ee ee wore frequently Mtseally enpbotr coms 1 
The Sure yors Insitution—8 pm. PAINTINGS BY MR. ARTHUR E. described as ‘containing five ve vabed 
tanttutsy Sicaat rhe Dhl ot Cen eee HENDERSON, F.S.A. have often found contained oy cing 
Room), Piccadilly Cirens. 7.15 p.m. This interesting collection of some forty Tooms proper, the others v Cale with a 
se ve ial os me % ¢ — -Professor J, E. Petavel on ou gy a water-colours, and designs should room, an attic, and a large cup 
T rove of exceptional interest to architects, window in it. : place oF 
Tie Beat ae ee Mie. Hendersot's archwological researches in Can a small room, without a fireplace 
yat Sanitary Institute (Lectures on Hygiene).— : : : lati t the w indow 
Professor H. R. Kenwood on “ The Home.” m. Greece and Asia Minor having contributed any means of ventilation, excep jormi- 
dinner, King’s Hall, Heors Restate ghnmesl $0 much to the study of antizue art or the door, be possibly adapted for 0 jon 
} , » Holborn ant. % j room er 
London County Council School of Buildin lis: Amo : the drawings exhibited arta several tory ? Is not a sleeping- a a eohe or 
road, Brixton, 8. W.—Special lecture on “ fing,’ by execu in oil colours, the most prominent of to health as a sitting-room ? Is it re ’ 
Mr. F. G. Dawson. 7,30 these being a study of the Mosque of Sultan children © 


. -™m, t of 
Univ -rsity of Londo B itigh M 1 ‘ : ‘ ry : : i humane to place & servan ; 
Smith on ‘ Greek Art and National Life.” re — pre = peg ag Basso pega. . nooks and comess where ~ 
The Institution of Civil Engineers,—Mr. William Z tinguished cPoeed er ny Pe inevitabl be undermined ? 
Ait ete ee tae pees, the teenie ‘The ‘Arch of Tie st Home yg <a ata 
s in Scutland”; Mr. Edwa man, the technique. e of Titus at Rome 2 r, a bedroom 

M.Inst aces Deen nant ot ee Sate co affords another example of the artist's skill *,° E ota ca fit tog for sleeping 
Edward Spring, K.C.LE., M.A.L, M.Inst.C.E., on 9% & painter of architectural subjects in oil. is not series 

Coastal Sand-Travel near Madras Harbour.” §p.m. When it is remembered how litt has been in !—Ep. 
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ac hiev e i by architectural st tsmen 
ucKae even by painters for that eanel in. * 
ss to the correct delineatiog of buildi ee 
colour, it appears strange that witercde 
drawing, or perhaps the mere tinting of ake 
M te tural drawings, should still prove to be the 

- via media of the artist. There is, of 
the classic example of Canaletto, that master 
A of precision, who drew in oil colours ated 
which many lesser mortals would not dare 
attempt in pencil; or of Claude, who could 
handle architectural ruins with the same facility 
as the plecing of the brown tree; but the 
medium of oils opens up vast possibilities to. 
day. From a study of Mr. Henderson's 
drawings, whether of the Cloisters of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, old houses at St . OF 
the Cathedral at Monreale, it appears that 
NS: new departure in accurate delineation Offers 
stself. Not only can the artist depict. the 
letail of a building with exactitude, but it 
ilso lies within his power to transmit to canvas 
some fact of that quality and depth of colour 
which escapes the water-colourist, however 
r briiliant the latter may happen to be. 

wren Mr. Henderson, however, has not neglected 
iore the practice of water-colours, as many of the 
exhibited drawings reveal. Such subjects as 
; the steeple of Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
is the interior of Amiens Cathedral, and the 
; steeple of St. Anne's Church, Limehouse, show 
his talent in this direction. In his design, 
Che Offering of the Girdle,” which recently 
tained a silver medal at the City of London 
‘uilds Institution, a stady of the shrine of the 
; frst temple of Diana at Ephesus is effectively 
- itroduced. The exhibition at 19, Killieser. 
x" Streatham Hill, 8.W., is open to all 
readers of the Builder on presentation of a 
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ARCHITECTURAL ETCHINGS. 

\n exhibition of architectural etchings is 
being held at the Goupil Gallery. Etching, 
lium of artistie expression, has an 
charm entirely its own. To-day its 

as come to be recognised in a manner 

er unprecedented, for not only is it 
for the collector of modest means to 
ss a genuine work of art, or for that matter 
s portfolio with several, but the limita- 
each separate edition to a specific 
uids further interest. To architects 
hings make an especial appeal, for 
d of their production, the feeling 
and the massing of cach attribute 
sterner duty of assembling the com- 

nt parts of a structure in the conerete. 

Mr. Hanslip Fletcher's work is distinguished 

selection and interpretation of diverse 
ts. His technique is good, and, while he 
s sentiment, he renders the architectural 
{ cities with more than ordinary 

y i mention a few etchings of 
terest, the new buildings in Aldwych, 

n Athens,’ and Regent-street form 
ipal features of the exhibit. Possibly 
tcher may be induced to widen his range 
tions to include the modern aspect cf 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of April 4, 1863. 








What is a Bedroom? 

I WANTED, advertised, and sought for 
th at least five bedrooms. In many 
es stated to contain the number required 
| found that what were termed bedrooms 
ere frequently literally cupboards. a 

described as ‘containing five bedrooms 
e often found contained only two bee 
proper, the others being a dressing- 


I n “ths 
room, an attic, and a large cupboard with 
\ aow in it. 
‘ slace or 
Can a small room, without a fireplace 


m, aay 
means of ventilation, except the — 
door, be possibly adapted for a pe 
Is not a sleeping-room eager a 
ealth as a sitting-room? Is aie ia 
mane to place a servant Or chil je : 
ks and corners where their strengt 
inevitably be undermined ? 
hee droom 
* Even now, fifty years later, & _ - 
necessarily a fit place for sieep 
Ep. 
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up our minds whether the central area of : 
London is to be arranged to meet the require- } 
ments of indefinite expansion or of a definite a 
fixed limit. | 

i 











Although ideas have been put forward for 
a circumferential boulevard which should ane ta 
relieve the centre of much of the through Vail aa et 
traffic, it has also been pointed out that there 
is no reason why English towns shculd copy ae 
the continental models founded originally on Bie 
the modern necessity for fortifications. This is miki ‘ 
obviously true. It is noticeable in London uel’ ra 
that its natural expansion does not proceed by ale: ee 
rings, but by long arms stretching out along al? ted 
the main radiating roads, leaving large tracks Lay: i ; 
of undeveloped land between them. ‘This ait 
has been the case of the North Road through tet § 
Stamford Hill, on which a more or less con- ae OER. 
tinuous line of buildings may have been observed oon iia) : 
for some years past through ‘Tottenham, WHEE ob t 
Edmonton, and Waltham Cross, while open } 
country was to be observed on either side. 

This natural tendency seems to point to a Bo Bay 
radial, rather than a circular, method of ents ch S. 
development, with radiating parks and wooded 4 ata 
reserves. Such a method appears to set no Piso aay 4 
limit to possible expansion, and to those who has ae ; ' 
think that the size of London is something to ) i 





oPekaio ace 


- 
won oy ogre 


be proud of it will no doubt appeal with great 
force. But those who consider that mere size eet 
is not the ultimate aim of City development, ; aiie 
and that London is already too big for comfort, aie 
health, or convenience, might be ge Dome to ; | 
consider that some limit should be placed on eee 
future expansion by the creation of a zone of Bia: ! : 
reserved land, as has been done in the case of eh F4 
Vienna. Within this outer zone or circular 
ring the radial system might be adopted for 
open spaces, thus producing a combination of 
both systems. 

This journal has more than once called ' 
attention to the advisability of securing such 
remaining open country as still exists on the 
northern and southern heights, with the 
ultimate object of acquiring a green girdle 
round the whole city. Apart from the value 
of such reserves for their own sake, their 
acquisition would call attention to the fact 
that it involved a definite limit to the size of 
London, and would lead to a definite policy and 
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The Green Girdle of Vienna: Kobenzl, acquired by the City Corporation. 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


E there is one thing more than another that 





it is permissible to suggest that still further 
benefit might have accrued from the deliberations 
of a Roval Commission appointed to investigate 
this question. To discover whether there is any 
limit to the size of a town, and, if so, what that 
limit should be ; at what point its size becomes 
a menace to the health and happiness of its 
inhabitants; and, if a limit is theoretically 
desirable, how it can best be practically 
accomplished. 

Such a Commission, bearing in mind the 
Garden City idea and noting the procedure of 
such cities as Vienna, might possibly come to 


has impressed itself in the minds of all 
those concerned with the future improve- 
of London it is its vast and over- 
whelming size. The difficulties created by size 
ilone may be traced in every aspect of the life 
of its inhabitants. The drawbacks to health, 
comfort, pleasure, and good government are 
obvious, and have been for many years the 
subject of continual complaint. Yet year by 
year London continues to increase, and no 


ment 


es 
a i ne 
ea een “ 
= “ 
Poe ere ree 
“ Se 


gobaens sb 


| fort is made to grapple boldly with the problem 


in any general comprehensive manner. 

Of late years we have come face to face with 
ne of the worst of the results of this over- 
growth—the appalling congestion of traffic, 
with its consequent loss of time and money, 
and its danger to life and limb. So serious has 
t become that a Royal Commission has reported 
nit, a special department to deal with it has 


the conclusion that a limit of size was both 
possible and desirable, that it might be practic- 
ally accomplished by the reservation of a 
belt of open land right round the existing town, 
and that the application of this principle of a 
definite limit to the size of London was the 
first step to be taken. But, however this may 
be, it seems evident that this question will have 
to be faced, and that we must definitely make 


to a general agreement on a point which must 
be taken into consideration in formulating any 
general plan for London. 

Although a proper allowance for future 
development may rightly be considered an 
essential feature of a practical town plan, yet 
it might well be maintained that in the case of 
London this consideration does not apply 
Most town-planners would probably agree that 
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n created at the Board of Trade, and local - 
authorities and town-planners innumerable are 72 
ntinually giving it attention. The nett result tes 
of all this labour and of these endless investiga- 
ns and deliberations appears to be a tendency 
‘0 gravitate to the opinion that the traflic 

‘not be adequately dealt with except by such 
adrastic widening of old streets or such a 
wholesale creation of new ones as would be 
considered impossible for reasons of finance. 

In the meanwhile London goes on growing. 
Although it is perfectly well recognised that 
‘his growth is only adding to the difficulty all 
the time and making the centre of London 
still more congested from day to day, nothing 
is done to stop it. We go on grumbling, we 
£0 on talking, but nothing is done. We see 
london extending its tentacles in all directions, 
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‘nd continually adding street to street of mean : 
ge Whose inhabitants will further congest 
| “e centre, and yet nothing ia done to prevent | 
| it Nothing is even done by way of serious { 
| die ussion and investigation to find out if B 
— ‘2 be done to prevent it. ; 
is. the inhabitant of some other sphere where 4 
tol ¥ arranced on a more reasonable basis were be 
= that a town had grown so large that the 

oe egy in its centre had become’ intolerable, 

greatens government a matter of the 

ee oplexity, and that it was still 

he Mis, ‘ye getting worse from day to day, 

well ws probably suggest that it might be as 

any wer hs ‘liminary step, to stop it getting 

op” wise While the remedy was being discussed ; 

dig on rate, to take immediate steps to 
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results of the labours pe ony ie ap, Mano oy The Green Girdle of Vienna: Kahlenbergerdorf, at the foot of the Leopoldsberg. 
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Colonia 


The Singer-Polignac Buildings. 
M. Georges Voudoyer, Architect. 


it is already so big as to be unwieldly, and that 
the perfect plan would allow for its diminution 
rather than for its increase. But, in any event, 
some definite idea on the subject should govern 
our suggestions for dealing with the congestion 
of the traffic. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN 
PARIS. 


IL—THE FONDATION SINGER- 
POLIGNAC. 


EsTaBLISHED for a purpose similar to that 
of the Fondation Rothschild, the society to 
which attention is now directed is represented 
by a large block of dwellings built at the cost 
of the Princess Edmond de Polignac, who wished 
to demonstrate the possibility of constructing 
working-class homes of economical, salubrious, 
and hygienic character, and at the same time 
capable of making a reasonable return on the 
capital expenditure. 

The buildings were designed by M. Georges 
Voudoyer, and are situated in the Rue de la 
Colonie in the thirteenth arrondissement, the 
street being in the Maison Blanche quarter 
of Paris, between the Place d'Italie and the 
southern ramparts. 

The establishment is divided into two parts, 
as symmetrical as permitted by the shape of the 
site, separated by a central court laid out as a 
garden, and the middle portion of the side walls 
is set back from the building line so as to 
form two large lateral courts for the admission 
of light and air. The two blocks are connected 
at the front by a single-story building, the 
flat roof of which is arranged as a terrace, the 
main entrance to the court being in the middle 
of the connecting structure. 

The frontage on the Rue de la Colonie is 
44-15 metres, the outer sides of the buildings 
measuring 33°575 and 27-30 metres respectively. 
The ground floor is chiefly taken up by shops, 
rooms for the concierge, bathrooms, laundry, 
bicycle store, perambulator store, and other 
domestic offices for general use, the upper floors 
being devoted entirely to suites of apartments. 

The fagades are of simple character, and an 
excellent effect has been obtained by the 
employment of silico-calcareous bricks of 
different colours. The plinth of the facades on 
the street is in Chassignolles stone, and the 
plinths of the facades on the courts and gardens 
in Bourgogne brick and cement. Meaningless 
and costly ornamentation has been entirely 
avoided, the charm of the composition lying in 
the colour scheme of the bricks and the manner 
in which the facades aré broken by projections 
and balconies. 

At the back of the two blocks covered yards 
have been provided for drying clothes and 
for use in connection with the bathing depart- 
ment, these conveniences being screen by 


shrubs planted along the railings separating 
them from the gardens. 

A particularly interesting feature of the 
establishment is represented by the creation of 
private gardens, let to inhabitants at the low 
rent of 20 frs. per annum. Forty of these 
gardens, ranging from 40 to 60 square metres 
in area, have been laid out on that portion of 
the site behind the buildings. Paths are laid 
out along the sides and ends of the area devoted 
to private gardens, the latter being intersected 
by wide longitudinal and transverse alleys 
meeting at a circular space planted with 
shrubs, and in the centre of which is a standpi 
with four taps, from which river water can 
drawn for watering purposes. Seats are pro- 
vided in the alleys, as well as wooden troughs 
containing sand, in which children can play 
under the supervision of their parents. 

We believe this is the only example of an 
industrial dwelling in Paris where private 
gardens have been laid out and placed at the 
disposal of tenants. Although land is of com- 
paratively low value in the Maison Blanche 
quarter, the gardens represent a capital outlay 
of some 40,000 frs., and, after allowing for 
upkeep, the modest rental charged leaves very 
little for the proprietors. 

The suites of rooms are arranged so that each 
of them has two outer walls, and consequently 
ean be thoroughly ventilated by through 
currents of air. Moreover, every suite receives 
the direct light of the sun during some portion 
of the day. Each suite has a balcony formed 
by cantilever projections of the floor joists, 
and exterior pipes are provided for drainage 
from sinks, closets, and lavatories, the soil 
pipes being continued upward, for ventilation 
purposes, above the roof of the buildings. 

The bathing department on the grouna floor 
comprises four bathrooms and five douche 
bathrooms, the prices charged being 25 
centimes for a bath and 10 centimes for a 
douche. Tenants also have at disposal a 
well-equipped laundry containing twelve com- 
partments, the charge for each of these being 
20 centimes a day, the user providing any fuel 
required. 

On the five upper stories there are sixty 
suites of rooms, in addition to four suites on 
the ground floor. The following table shows 
the nature of the accommodation and. the rents 
payable :— 
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A cellar is reserved for each tenant. 
Since the establishment Was opened ; 
July, 1911, it has been fully oveupied the 
average number of inhabitants being "349, 
including about 160 children. Tho ocenpation, 
of the sixty-four tenants are jaty pom 


; ral} 
what variable from time to Syra 


time, ut t¢ 
list may be regarded as fairly typical a 
Workmen ; trades ..... 18 
Comers of 
Employees: Administration... 4 * 
Police, customs, railway 17 
Commerce ee 
WOE Oh ee a | 


The subjoined data may be of seryj 
those of our readers who are interested oe 


he 
financial aspects of the housing problem .— 
Area covered by buildings ......... .. 687-00 gq. 
»  »  Courtsand gardens 31024) 0 
Total 40894) 
Cost of including fees ...... ROE | 
. tt i«£ 
laving-out and fees ..........., $10,000, 
Total 600,000 
Gross revenue ..... teerererccsstetesseercyesccstene, — 27,060 frs, 
Deduct cost of management and upkeep... 9,000 . 
Net revenue 18,060", 


From the foregoing figures it will he seen 
that the return is slightly above 3 per cent. on 
the capital invested. 

















The Singer-Polignac Buildings. 
M. Georges Voudoyer, Archite' 
(From U Architecture.) 





Annual Floor 
Pang Accommodation. Rent. Area. 
ia i frs. 34] metres. 
; om 20° 
6 Entrance, kitchen, bedroom, clowet ....0...........c.cc.cccoscsssosnsecsesereerensesnensesnenens od é 
H Entrance, kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, closet. ...........+- . / By 335 
15 Entrance, kitchen, dining-room, bedroom, closet. ......... “+ 360 39°5 
27 Entrance, kitchen-dining-room, two bedrooms, closet ...... sereeene ‘ 57° 
15 Entrance, kitchen-dining-room, three bedrooms, closet ........... Seaeivebesdasiaeeene « 
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TOWN-PLANNING SCHEME FOR 
SUTTON COLDFIELD. 


o district of England are the possibilities 

“ "od of the Town Planning Act more 
obvious than in such industrial centres as that 
densely-populated district of the Midlands of 
which Birmingham may ge be considered 
the headquarters. In all such manufacturing 
districts where the large towns are in close 

roximity to one another they tend to absorb 
the whole of the country between them for 
commercial purposes, leaving no_ residential 
districts where the amenities of life can be 
enjoyed. So rapid has been the growth of such 
towns as Birmingham, Coventry, Wolver- 
hampton, and many others in this neighbour- 
hood, and so disastrous has been the effect ona 
naturally beautiful countryside, that it becomes 
imperative that = Borough within the radius 
of their influence that possesses any residential 
attractions should take immediate steps to 

sgerve them. 
Patton Coldfield, being a town of a purely 
residential character containing a population 
of 31,000, and situated on the northern out- 
skirts of Birmingham, and about the same 
distance from Tamworth in one direction and 
Walsall in another, has become alive to the 
necessity of preserving this character, and has 
formulated a scheme under the Town Planning 
Act which has secured the approval of the 
Local Government Board. oe 

The plan we publish shows the district involved. 
With a total area of 13,030 acres in the borough, 
some difficulty was experienced in deciding 
what portion should be included in the scheme. 
Eventually the area containing 4,800 acres, 
indicated on the plan with a heavy line, was 
approved by the Council, and this was shown 
on Map No. 1, prepared under the regulations. 
After a meeting of owners and others interested, 
however, a further area of 1,600 acres was added, 
taking in the irregular we to the east of the 
original area indicated on the plan by the outer 
heavy line. The scheme thus includes a total 
area of 6,400 acres. This area is undulating 
in character, well timbered, and suitable for 
building purposes. The Borough is well 
provided with good roads, and the only new 
one contemplated under the scheme will run 
from north to south, parallel to the existing 
main road from Birmingham to Lichfield and 
Tamworth ; but the opportunity will be taken 
to widen and improve many of the through 
roads from east to west. Sutton Park being an 
extensive natural park of 3,080 acres, the only 
additional open spaces that will be necessary 
are playing-fields, which will be arranged with 
the owners of the various estates when they are 
in course of development. All the land already 
fully developed has been excluded from the 
scheme and is shown on the plan by a dark tint. 

We hope the scheme now under consideration 
will show due regard for all the architectural 
possibilities of the situation. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


An important scheme for 
Bradford _replanning part of the central 
Central Area. area of Teatioed has lately 


been put forward by the 
Bradford Corporation in connection with a 
Bill now before Parliament for powers to 
construct the Midland Railway. through 
xheme. The plans show the demolition 
of much congested property of a poor class 
and the sweeping away of narrow and 
crooked alleys. It also shows a considerable 
widening in front of the Midland Station, 
forming an open place in continuation of 
Foster-square. This no doubt will be a great 
improvement, but the scheme as a whole 
appears to lack a ruling idea, and to have 
been worked out regardless of architectural 
considerations. i 

Tue great developments which 
Garden Village are now being carried out at 


in Wales. Gilfach Goch by the Britannic 
and Glamorgan Colliery Com- 
panies are creating such a demand for labour 


that the housing question has become an 
weent problem, To meet the needs of this 
growing district the Welsh Garden Cities, Ltd., 
Cardiff, organised this ‘scheme for a garden 
‘illage at a total cost of £115,616. Of;,this 
Con e733 will be raised on cio Pa ow She 7g 
vovernment at 3 r cent., re ble i P 
ely inst neal pl forty ey The, land 
‘ € was r ughly¥70facres. #The houses ,were 
teen to the acre, with |, 300 ,super. , ft. of 
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garden to each; they would cost from £200 
to ~250.. 


‘Lhe cheapest houses will provide o large living. : 


room apd kitchen, with separate bathroom 
and three bedrooms. The rents charged will 
range from 6s. to 8s. per week, including rates 
and taxes and all outgoings. All the houses 
will be semi-detached. The whole scheme has 
been designed by Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, under 
whose supervision the work is being done. It 
will be managed on the co-partnership system. 


Taz President of the Local 
Schemes under (iovernment Board has 
the Act. recently stated in the House of 
: Commons that he has sanc- 
tioned the preparation of thirty town-planning 
schemes by twenty-four local authorities, and 
that he was considering applications for leave 
to prepare thirteen en schemes by twelve 
local authorities. The area involved in these 
schemes amounted to 60,000 acres. In 
addition to this the advisability of reparing 
schemes was being considered by about 100 
other local authorities. 


Tae town-planning scheme 
Preservation put forward by the Richmond 
of Thames Council, in agreement with 
Scenery. Twickenham and Ham, is 
essential for the preservation 
of the beauty of the river scenery and of the 
amenities of Kew Gardens. For this latter 
purpose the plan included land in the district 
of Heston and Isleworth and also in that 
of Brentford, but both these Councils opposed 
the scheme on this account. An agreement 
was finally arrived at whereby Heston and 
Isleworth undertook to prepare a plan in- 
cluding all the land on the Middlesex side 
which Richmond wished to schedule. To 
this again Brentford objected, but its land 
will be included in the joint scheme provided 
the Local Government Board approves. 
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A MEDICAL inspector of the 
Local Government Board has 
Housing reserited a report to the 

Holsworthy Rural Council as 


in Devon. the result of an inquiry into 
the housing conditions of the 
district. This report shows the existence of 


a most deplorable state of affairs. A detailed 
examination had been made of 170 houses, 
all of which should really be condemned, 
but, taking a practical and reasonable standard, 
there were eighg¢y-eight of them which were 
unfit for human habitation. In addition 
to the bad condition of the dwellings the 
overcrowding was terrible. The Chairman of 
the Council expressed the desire to improve 
these conditions, but pointed out monetary 
difficulties. Eventually the discussion on the 
report was adjourned. It is to be hoped that 
immediate steps will be taken to remedy 
conditions which are a disgtace to civilisation. 


We regret to see that the 
Housing Corporation of Merthyr has 
Scheme put forward a (otiglianing 
Disapproved. or housing scheme which the 
Local Government Board does 
not see its way to approve. This is particularly 
to be regretted, as the insanitary condition 
of much of the present Dowlais housing accom- 
modation is notorious and calls for prompt 
renewal. The Board appears to have taken 
the view that, owing to the contours and levels 
of the land selected, it was not suitable for 
the erection of cheap dwellings which could 
be let at a low figure, and that too much land 
appeared to have been acquired. The Board, 
however, is satisfied that there is a demand 
for better housing accommodation, and + has 
requested the Merthyr Council to consider 
whether a more suitable and less expensive 
site could not be obtained, or whether,a small 
part only of the present site could be acquired 
for housing purposes. 
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Sutton Coldfield Town-Planning Scheme. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE FINANCE ACT AND THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 
Ost reference was last made in these 


columns to the controversy arising out 

of the Lumsden case we have received 
a copy of a memorial which has recently 
been presented to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute. In this memorial the 
attitude of the building trade on this question 
is set out in clear and straightforward language, 
and for the purpose of considering exactly how 
the matter now stands we may usefully refer 
to it here as correctly setting out the nature 
of the grievance felt by builders. 

The memorialists state that they have 
always helieved, and now contend, that the 
intention of the Finance Act, 1910, was to 
tax land and to tax land only with increment 
value duty in cases where there was a real 
increase in value on “occasion.”” They 
express the opinion that the decision of the 
court in the Lumsden case is so much at 
variance with what was intended by the Act, 
and anticipated by the public, that it has caused 
a feeling of consternation throughout the 
country, and has already proved a further 
check upon builders’ enterprise. The 
memorialists then ask for such an amendment 
of the Act as will make it clear that an owner's 
= arising out of his skill, enterprise, and 
oresight in connection with buildings are quite 
distinct from increase in site value, and that 
only when it is found on “ occasion” that the 
land itself has increased in value shal] increment 
value duty be payable. 

That is a short statement of the builders’ 
position. It is, however, extremely desirable 
to ascertain exactly what answer the Govern- 
ment now put forward. Their attitude has 
now been fairly well defined not only in recent 
debates in the House of Commons, but by a 
letter (published in the Builder last week) 
which has recently been addressed by Mr. Lloyd 
George to a correspondent who had asked 
for information on the question. 

Below will be found a reply by Mr. Pretyman 
to this letter, and also a note on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement as to the allowance of profit 
made in the Lumsden case. For the purpose 
of a review of the whole position a further 
reference to this letter is necessary, and we 
hope also to indicate what is, in our view, the 
best policy for builders to adopt in order to 
get the relief they require. 

Mr. Lloyd George denied that the effect of 
the procedure of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment as endorsed by the Lumsden judgment 
was to charge a duty of 20 per cent. on all 
builders’ profits. To pause there for a moment, 
we do not know whether, as Mr. Pretyman 
suggests, Mr. Lloyd George misquoted his 
correspondent, but he certainly might have 
gone further than this. He might have 
replied with truth that no such objection 
is urged by the building trade. Their con- 
tention is not that all profits of builders are 
subjected to this duty; it is rather that it is 
being charged in such a way that it is impossible 
to say whether ornot any partigular transaction 
is going to be brought within the four corners 
of the “ fortuitous windfall ” theory. 

Mr. Lloyd George then discussed the 
Lumsden case, pointing out to his correspondent 
that the circumstances were exceptional ; and 
he justified the charge of increment duty on 
£125 on the ground that this sum represented 
“an excess of price over value which the owner 
could not reasonably have expected to obtain, 
and which was a fortuitous windfall coming to 
Mr. Lumsden, not through his skill as a builder, 


but as a chance gain incidental to the monopoly 
of land ownership.”’ 


lt will thus be seen 
position is that it is 
that increment d 
profits. 


that the Government's 
only in abnormal cases 
uty is chargeable on builders’ 
It would appear that the Government 
mean by an abnormal case a case in which 
the builder, as the result of a sale, has received 
something which, though not due to an in- 
crease in the site value of the premises sold, 
18, nevertheless, incidental to the monopoly 
of land ownership. 
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We confess to some considerable difficulty in 
appreciating the point of this distinction. If 
the “something” which is to be taxed is 
really incidental to the “ monopoly of land 
ownership,”’ the only | 1 and consistent 
course would be to classify it as an increase 
in site value, and yet it is admitted that in 
this class of case no increase on site value has 
taken place. Asa matter of fact, in the Lumsden 
case the taxable part of the price obtained 
was incidental to nothing but the character 
of the building erected, and it is impossible to 
deny that the character of the building erected 
was incidental to the industry, skill, and fore- 
sight of the builder himself. 

In substance Mr. Lloyd George's reply seems 
to amount to this—that a taxable windfall 
is a taxable windfall, and no builder can be 
hurt by contributing to the Exchequer 20 
per cent. of something which he never contem- 
plated getting as a result of his industry. 

Taking this as a statement of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude, and without offering any 
further criticisms on the ground of logic or 
consistency, we ask the Government this 
question: Is it worth while to continue to 
press upon the building trade this particular 
application of the increment tax, having 
regard to the fact that the benefit to the 
Exchequer is, and always must be, entirely out 
of proportion to the doubt and disturbance 
which it causes to builders? The fact—and 
it may well be the fact—that it is only to 
apply in abnormal cases is a sufficient indica- 
tion that the Exchequer will get little out of 
it. But that is no measure whatsoever of 
the amount of disturbance caused to the trade. 
It cannot quiet the apprehensions of anyone 
who is engaged in building enterprises to 
know that the chances are, say, twenty to one 
against his being included within the ranks of 
the “ fortuitous windfallers."’ On the contrary, 
his fears remain by reason of the fact that it 
is a chance, a new and uncertain incident to 
which the trade has become liable. He knows 
that the profit arising out of a particular 
transaction may be limited by an arbitrary 
and artificial rule of the Somerset House 
thumb. 

This, therefore, is the position. On the 
one hand builders find themselves subjected 
under the terms of the Finance Act to a tax 
which they never suspected was part of the 
scheme of the Act; a tax which cannot, except 
by a process of very special pleading, be made 
to square with any theory or principle upon 
which the land value duties are based; a tax 
which is both arbitrary in its application and 
uncertain in its incidence. On the other hand, 
we find the Government justifying the tax on 
the ground (a) that it falls only upon profits 
that are unexpected and abnormal and there- 
fore few in number; (b) that it always was 
— within the scope of increment 

uty. 

Under these circumstances what is the best 
course for the trade to adopt in order to obtain 
the concession they demand? The Govern- 
ment evidently do not appreciate the fact that 
builders cannot be appeased by a mere state- 
ment that “ windfall’ cases do not often 
arise; they do not understand that it is not 
known but unknown liabilities that do most 
to upset the stability of any trade. Builders 
would do well, in our opinion, to bring this 
aspect of their case “er se the Government 
and to show Mr. Lloyd G that a tax on 
profits which may be im or not imposed 
according to the judgment of a revenue official 
upon the facts of each particular case is ex- 
tremely mischievous; that the amount of 

rofit actually diverted from the builder to the 

xchequer is no criterion of the harm done. 
Infinite damage may be done by a sword of 
Damocles, though it never falls. 

Builders should also endeavour to convince 
the Government that their objection to the 
“windfall” theory is not an insidious political 
movement. It has nothing whatever to do 
with politics so far as the trade itself is con- 
cerned. It is no part of any political move- 
ment for the repeal of all the land value duties. 
It is a genuine and well-founded grievance. 
and it is part of the grievance that the Govern- 
ment are seeking to impose a burden which is 
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etter addressed by Mr. Lloyd G 

Mr. J. W, Tranter, of Bath, and matte 
in our last issue, once again draws attention 
to the Lumsden case. In this letter the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states, “ It is the 
practice of the Department in arriving at 
the site — be ng occasion of a sale of g 
composite pro a builder to 
the whole of sgt attributable are 
operations of the builder. This will in normal 
eases include the whole of the profit of the 
builder who presumably builds houses not 
out of charity, but because he expects to 
create a value which when realised will afford 
him a profit over and above the cost of pro- 
duction.” This statement so far is unex. 
ceptionable, but the letter proceeds in speaking 
of Mr. Lumsden to deal with his case as 
follows :—‘ He realised a price considerably 
in excess of the combined market value of the 
land and building. That market value in. 
cluded the builder's profit, which he had created 
by his experience and skill, and in estimating 
the increment value a full and even generous 
allowance was made for the value attributable 
to the building including the builder's protit, 
which accordingly was entirely eliminated 
from the charge of duty.” 

The statement that a profit was allowed 
to Mr. Lumsden has been repeated over and 
over again, but, as we pointed out in our article 
of February 7, the published figures do not 
show what the amount is that was allowed 
as a “generous” profit. The property was 
valued for the provisional valuation as at 
April 30, 1909, on February 9, 1911, nearly six 
months after the “occasion” had arisen by 
the sale on August 23, 1910. One thing |s 
quite clear, that whatever profit was allowed 
was allowed on the provisional valuation and 
not on the occasion. On the provisional 
valuation the value was taken as £605, 
and £430 was ucted from this sum, leaving 
full site value £228. On the ovcasion the 
purchase price, £750, was substituted for the 
gross value and the same deductions were made 
as on the provisional valuation. Thus what- 
ever sum was allowed as representing proit 
out of the £430 deducted on the provisional 
valuation only the same sum was allowed 
on the occasion. This no doubt was due to the 
fact that there was an admission in the case 
that there had been no variation in the full 
site value between April 30, 1909, and the 
occasion, August 23, 1910. The result, oe 
ever, is most unsatisfactory, as the estimate 
allowance for profit, whatever | thit i 

main unaffected by the actua 
pr + and the whole Gaceines between ” 
estimated value and the price obtained = 
subjected to increment value duty. the o> 
stitution of estimates of value bas-d ope 
wholly inadequate surveys, or rather herseeh 
nations of properties, for prices © ay 
in the market can never be satisfactory, ca 
can the obvious effects of a legal decision be 
modified or explained away by pega 
we are glad to seo that, in anawe) 0 0 tT Joyd 

ut in the House on March ~0, 
P hat the Government were 
George stated t red amen’ 
considering whether the Act require! t""' 
ment in order that the expressed merge 
the Government when it was introduce¢ ms 
be carried out under its provisions. 


. Land 

M.P., President of the 

vibd one oe — — ng peel = 
Geor areucst” 

a _ aacies of builders’ prolits, 


se f the Ex- 

“In this letter Chancellor © oe 
that ‘there is no founcation” 
preggers that the effect of the procera 
of the Inland Revenue Department »* . 
dorsed by the judgment of the High Cour’ | 
the case of the issioners of Inland Rem 
v. Lumsden is to charge 4 duty of 20 per cen” 
on all builders’ vgeg “pay beable 
and usta not by the Land Union, which 
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nsible for this test case. The Chan- 
— the Exchequer has as usual misquoted 
his opponents im order to make a cate against 
He has in thig case done so by insert- 
poy word talk’ It is quite true that no 
ing has been made to charge increment duty 
_ builders’ profits, That is not our com- 
on nt It is that the Revenue Department 
fi fe the right’ to dissect ea builder's profits 
per to arbitrarily adjudicate as to what part 
‘ uilder’s profit and what part is 
fortuitous windfall. A third classification has 
cme been added in vn Sestem a es 
sdement identifying part of a profit a 2 
eT ond not taxable. Builders and small 
house-owners are therefore faced with a claim 
that portion of their profits which the 
Valuation Department claim to be ‘ fortuitous. 
In the Richmond case, in the Lindsell case, 
and in many other cases the duty is claimed 
= n the whole profit, or even on a loss, and 
ps property owner who disputes such a 
hares can only do so in a Court of Law at a 
: st far exceeding the duty assessed against 
him These claims are made in caves where 
it is admitted that there has been no rise 
whatever in the value of the bare land, in 
wite of the definite pledge given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that increment 
value duty would not be payable when the 
value of the bare land has not increased over 
the corresponding value on April 30, 1909. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
three times challenged within the last few 
weeks in the House of Commons to reconcile 
this pledge with the present action of his 
Department. On two of these occasions he 
has found it convenient to be absent, and on 
the third occasion he left his defence in Mr. 
Masterman’s hande, He ap arently finds it 
preferable to write adroit letters to corre- 
spondents than to defend himself in the House 


§ Commons.” 


is genuine b 


THE USE OF WHITE-LEAD 
IN PAINTING. 


meeting of the Royal Society of Arts 
sn March 12, Mr. Nol Heaton, B.Se., F.CS., 
read a paper on “The Use of White-Lead in 
Painting,” in the course of which he said :— 

“For many years this question of the use of 
white-lead in painting has been. the basis of 
controversy between those who claim that 
its employment is unnecessary, and who 
clamour for its abolition, and those who, like 
myself, consider that it possesses qualities which 
render it of exceptional service to the painter, 
and which far outweigh the disadvantages 
attendant upon its use. 

I am led more particularly to present this 
subject from the point of view of a believer 
in white-lead, because recent investigations 
have served somewhat to modify our views 
on the technology of white-lead, and because 
various statements have been made broadcast 
as to the dangers attendant upon its use— 
statements which are designed and calculated 
to create a prejudice against it which is not 
justified by the facts. r : 

In the year 1910 58,000 tons” of white-lead 
were manufactured in this country, and in 
addition 14,500 tons were imported from 
abroad. The production of this quantity 
gave regular employment to some 2,500 men, 
receiving over £158,000 in wages, and the total 
capital invested in the industry at thaf time 
was over one and a third million pounds sterling. 

Now, one cannot deny that white-lead, in 
common with all compounds of lead—and, 
incidentally, with the vast majority of the 
salts of other metals, a fact which is very often 
overlooked—-has a deleterious action when 
cumulated in the human system. With 
the growth of democracy and the passing of 
the Factory Acts attention has been gradually 
focussed on the evils attributed rightly or 
wrongly to the use of white-lead, with the 
result that in recent years there has sprung 
up an agitation for the entire prohibition of 
its ue in painting—an agitation which virtually 
‘mounts to a demand that the manufacture of 
White-lead in this country shall be abandoned. 


Prejudice in Favour of White-Lead. 

What will be the position of the painter and 
decorator, and more particularly of his client, 
f he is prohibited from using white-lead. 
\t is pretty evident that it must have excep- 
‘onal value as a painter’s material, otherwise 
¥e should nt find it used to such an enormous 
‘xtent at th present time, when for fifty years 
bast or mors other white pigments have been 
\vnilable, ani after all the resources of science 


have been devoted to the finding of a material 
% take its place, 
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F* We are asked to believe that this clinging to 
the use of white-lead is simply and solely due to 
prejudice, to the refusal of the painter to make 
a change, on the grounds that what was good 
enough for his father is good enough for him. 
I am willing to believe that prejudice may for 
a time hamper the introduction of a new idea 
amongst the most conservative members of 
an industry, but I am not willing to believe, 
against the evidence of experience, that even 
the British decorator, maligned as he is on all 
sides, is so blind to his own interests as to 
persist cog after year in using any material 
which he can replace with advantage by 
improved products, There are sound technical 
reasons at the back of this prejudice in favour 
of white-lead. The substances that have at 
one time or another been introduced with a 
view to their taking the place of white-lead 
are numerous, but one after another they have 
been tried and found wanting, and as our 
knowledge of the problems to be solved increases 
it becomes more and more difficult to believe 
that an efficient substitute will ever be dis- 
covered, 


Substitutes, and Qualities of White-Lead. 


In fact, for one reason or another, the only 
substances which come within the sphere of 
practical politics as substitutes are oxide of 
zine and a compound of sulphide of zinc and 
barium sulphate, generally known as lithopone. 

Zine oxide is prepared by volatilising metallic 
vine in presence of air, or direct from the ore by 
a process of sublimation. The latter is cheaper, 
but can only be employed with certain ores of 
suitable composition, and it yields a rather 
less pure product. Lithopone is prepared by 
mixing together solutions of barium sulphide 
and zinc sulphate—when double decomposition 
ensues with the formation of a precipitate 
containing barium sulphate and zinc sulphide— 
which is subsequently converted into the pig- 
ment by a process of calcination. Both of 
these substances . have certain valuable 
properties as pigments; but the evidence, to 
my thinking, is overwhelming that white-lead 
has qualities as a pigment which place it in a 
different category to either of them. It has, 
in fact, a peculiar combination of qualities, 
due partly to its chemical composition and 
partly to its physical condition, which render 
it of peculiar value to the painter and justify 
the prejudice in favour of its use. In the first 
place, it has a very high degree of opacity, 
enabling the painter readily to obliterate the 
surface painted and produce a dense white 
effect with a minimum of material. This is due 
to a combination of physical properties. Itisdue 
in the first place to the fineness of its particles, 
for it is well known that even a perfectly 
transparent substance like glass becomes 
an opaque white powder when finely ground, 
and whiter and more opaque the more finely 
it is divided, owing to the reflection and scatter- 
ing of the light from the surface of its minute 

rticles. But if this were the only reason for 
its opacity. it would be readily matched in this 
respect even by such a substance as chalk, 
which can be precipitated in an equally fine 
state of division. 

But the opacity of a colourless substance 
does not solely depend on the size of its par- 
ticles ; it depends also to a large extent on the 
difference between the density of the particles 
and that of the surrounding medium. When 
there is a great difference of density between 
the two. light is unable to penetrate any thick- 
ness of the powder owing to the amount of 
refraction and consequent internal reflection 
that takes place in passing through each tiny 
particle. Chalk is pretty well as opaque as 
white-lead when used as whitewash, because 
the particles are exposed practically dry, and 
the difference between the density of air and 
almost any solid substance is enormous. But 
if one mixes chalk with oil the opacity practic- 
ally disappears because there is very little 
difference in density between the two substances. 
White-lead, however, retains its opacity under 
such conditions, because the difference tween 
its density and that of the oil is still very great. 

In order that any pigment may have as great 
an opacity as white-lead it must not only be as 
fine, but it must also be as dense. It is here 
that zinc oxide fails—in neither respect is it 
equal to white-lead ; as regards fineness, it is 

ible that this difficulty could be overcome, 
ut as regards density it is not possible. The 

density of a substance is largely a function of 
the atomic weight of its constituent elements 
and by no possibility could zinc oxide be 
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prepared of equal density to white-lead ; its 
opacity or body, therefore, must inevitably be 
inferior. With lithopone, however, the case 
is different ; it is extremely fine, and. owing 
to the large content of barium, its density 
approximates to that of white-lead. so that in 
respect of opacity it is a fair substitute. 

More important than the opacity, however, 
are the properties of white-lead dependent on 
its chemical composition. In common with all 
lead son it has that mysterious effect 
on oils of increasing their oxygen absorption, 
and thus forming paints which “dry” ina 
more satisfactory manner than those prepared 
with purely inert material. This, however, is 
not so important as the fact that it is a basic 
compound, containing two molecules of normal 
carbonate of lead in combination with one 
molecule of hydroxide. Owing to this peculiar 
composition, it has the power of combining 
to a certain extent with the oil in which it is 
ground in the preparation of paint. On 
account of the formation of this compound, the 
paint produced has a peculiar smooth-working 
quality in the brush which is greatly appre- 
ciated by practical painters, as it enables them 
to produce a smooth and uniform coat with 
ease. 

The most important point, however, is 
that the formation of this compound of the 
lead with the oil influences materially the nature 
of the film formed by the paint on drying, 
causing it to be more elastic, more water- 
shedding, and more resistant to decay than 
it would be otherwise. This is really the 
most valuable feature of white-lead, that it 
influences materially the durability of paint: 
the evidence, according to my experience, 
is overwhelming as to the value of white-lead 
in this respect, so much so that I consider it a 
sine qi@ non to use white-lead paints for all 
purposes where durability is of importance 

It is — conceded that lithopone in 
particular is absolutely useless for exterior 
painting ; not only has it no protective action 
on the film, but the pigment itself is liable to 
oxidation with the production of soluble zinc 
sulphate, and paint prepared with it disinte- 
grates rapidly; moreover, it has a peculiar 
and distressing property of going off colour in a 
very spasmodic manner, becoming grey and 
in some cases almost black. 

Zine oxide, whilst free from this latter 
objection, also forms paints which disintegrate 
on exposure very much more rapidly than those 
made with white-lead. It is true that zine 
has one advantage over white-lead in that 
it is not discoloured by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
not because it is not attacked, as some people 
think, but because it is converted into the 
white sulphide which forms the basis of litho- 
pone, instead of a black sulphide, as in the case 
of lead. The amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the air of our towns is, however, negligible 
as compared with the amount of sulphuric acid, 
especially in view of the increasing tendency to 
employ coal-gas which is entirely free from 
the former, but contains on the average 320 
grains of sulphur (equal to 2} oz. of sulphuric 
acid) in every 1,000 cub. ft., and zine oxide 
is far more readily attacked by this than white 
lead, being converted into the freely soluble 
sulphate of zinc. 

or inside work, where durability is not of 
so much moment, zinc pigments are at the 
present time largely used insead of lead, which 
tends to show that there is nothing in the way 
of prejudice against their use on the part of the 
painter, but it will readily be conceded that it 
is the protective effect of outside painting which 
is of paramount importance, more per ps in 
this country than in any other on account of 
the rapid deterioration of unprotected wood 
and metal work. 


Technical Work to be Done. 


Whilst mentioning the question of the 
durability of paint, I would like, incidentally, 
to refer to the fact that there is a great deal 
of technical work yet to be done on this subject 
which has, in fact, never been thoroughl 
investigated on a practical scale, although 
various attempts have been made, notably 
by the National Association of Master Painters. 
In the United States the subject is being 
very thoroughly an at the present 
time with very valuable results, and I am 
hoping that before very long we shall see the 
formation of an impartial and authoritative 
committee representing all interests, to carry 
out an investigation on similarly practical 
lines. Time wil) not permit me to say any 
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more on this subject in the present paper, much 
as I am tempted to do so, but I am encouraged 
to think that the matter will be adequately 
dealt with in the near future, as one paint 
manufacturer has generously offered to place a 
substantial sum at the disposal of such a 
committee with a view to a full and impartial 
investigation. The value of such a research is 
beyond question ; it will ne opinion and 
discussion by definite and reliable facts. 

You will see, therefore, that on technical 
grounds one is faced with a serious risk if one 
contemplates prohibiting the use of white-lead 
in the present state of our knowledge. The 
risk—or, to my thinking, the certainty—of 
reducing the protective value of paint for 
SA structures, and consequently the 
cost of upkeep of all the vast mass of buildings 
involved in our modern system of civilisation 
against the ravages of our climate. 


Decline in Cases of Lead-Poisoning. 

I will admit that if the position were as serious 
as we are asked to believe, if it were a fact 
that everyone who handles white-lead inevit- 
ably contracts lead-poisoning; if it were a 
fact that its use constitutes “an appalling 


*and increasing danger,” then undoubtedly 


these difficulties should be faced and overcome 
at all costs. But is it a fact? Is it really 
neceseary or even desirable to prohibit the 
use of white-lead in painting ? venture to 
assert that in the light of recent inquiry this 
is far from being the case, and that in the 
face of the technical and economic difficulties 
involved such a step would entail disadvantages 
and hardships in the trade far in excess of any 
benefit that might be derived. 

As more experience in diagnosis has been 
gained, and in response to the application of 
the rules for care and cleanliness and the in- 
struction of the workmen, there has been a 
steady decline year by year in the number of 
cases reported. 

It comes to this that at the present time 
the whole of the cases of plumbism reported 
in an exceptionally trying year amounted to 
235 in the whole industry, that is, white- 
lead manufacturers, red-lead makers, paint 
manufacturers, and painters and paint-users 
of every description, including coach-painters, 
a total body of workers, in fact, numbering 
some hundreds of thousands, and out of this 
number 82 per cent. were slight, leaving only 
some forty cases which were at all serious. 
Does this provide justification for the statement 
that has been distributed broadcast to the effect 
that “every year white-lead sends hundreds 
of workmen te their death and maims 
thousands”? As a matter of fact, careful 
examination of the official returns as regards 
sickness and mortality in different industries 
shows that at the present time the mean 
death-rate for the trade of plumber, painter 
and glazier compares favourably with the 
average for all males in industrial employment. 


What has been Done Abroad. 

I venture to suggest that manufacturers 
and employers are not altogether the callous 
opportunists they are represented to be in 
some quarters, and that they would welcome 
and co-operate with any reasonable suggestions 
for the improvement of the welfare of their 
employees in this connection. By way of 
arriving at such suggestions for the elimination 
of lead-poisoning let us glance for a moment 
at what has been done in other countries 
where the problem has been tackled. I will 
not detain you with the lengthy details of the 
various inquiries which are available for 
reference, but the following is an epitome of 
the results :— 
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has also been considered in Holland, but no 
regulations have yet been issued. It is recog- 
a ky however, that prohibition is impractic- 
able. 

In Germany the use of substitutes for white- 
lead is prohibited in Government works. 

It is generally admitted that the first of 
these provisions is of the utmost im ce, 
and one that might well be adopted in this 
country. It is a provision that applies rather 
to those engaged in painting and decorating, 
and more particularly coach-painting, than to 
those employed in the manufacture of white. 
lead and paints. 


Sand-Papering and Dust. 
There is no doubt that the practice of sand- 
papering down paint is peculiarly dangerous ; 
the amount of lead thus thrown into the air is 
enormous, and the natural method of per- 
forming the operation results in this dust 
being produced on a level with and in close 
proximity to the face, so that it is inevitably 
inhaled. The abnormal incidence of poisoning 
amongst coach-painters, which does not show 
the steady decline noticeable in other industries, 
is generally attributed to this cause. 
he provision against dust is a corollary 
to the last, and is of great importance, more 
particularly in factories. In the actual manu- 
facture of white-lead, dust can be largely 
eliminated by keeping the product always in a 
moist condition, and as a matter of fact in a 
well-equipped modern works the incidence of 
poisoning is very small indeed, notwithstanding 
the enormous quantities handled. The modern 
system of converting the pulp-lead as it comes 
moist from the filter presses into paste by 
pugging it with oil is of great assistance in 
eliminating altogether the necessity for the 
pigment ever attaining the state of powder, 
and the modern methods of manufacture in 
which the cycle of operations is carried through 
automatically without the necessity of handling 
incidental to the stack process also offers 
advantages in this respect. In paint factories 
a great deal can be done to eliminate risk 
by the installation of efficient exhaust venti- 
lation, and study on the part of those responsible 
for the design and operation of the plant to 
reduce the amount of Sendliag of dry materials 
to a minimum. 


The Use of Dry White-Lead. 

I am inclined to questiop the desirability of 
prohibiting the use of dry white-lead altogether ; 
there is something to be said for it, and if white- 
lead went always direct from the maker to 
the painter it would certainly be a great point, 
for undoubtedly the mixing of small quantities 
of dry lead into paint in the crude and primitive 
manner generally adopted by the painter is 
a fruitful source of trouble. But one has to 
consider the paint manufacturer, and in 
practice I certainly have found it inconvenient 
on technical grounds to use ground white-lead 
in the preparation of paints on a factory scale. 
As far as the painter is concerned, I cannot 
help thinking that the system which has 
developed extensively in recent years of using 
paints prepared ready for use has immense 
advantages in this respect, in that all the 
handling of dry powder is done for him in a 
well-equipped factory, where eve precaution 
can be observed. Apart from the fact that 
such paints are far more efficient than he can 
make them himself, he only handles it in a 
form in which it is practically innocuous, 
except with gross carelessness. 

Care and Cleanliness and Education. 

The provisions for care and cleanliness, 
and medical inspection and general discipline 
are, | am sure, heartily endorsed by every 


REGULATIONS FOR THE Ust or Wuirtr-Leap in Dirvverent CounrTrizs. 


Prohibition of the dry rubbing-down of paint 
Provision for the removal of dust in factories ... 
Poshien of the use of white-lead except ground 
EY Gpenese ie ehébesoenbsbnidioanadubmishimaaninlnaeun 
Provision of washing appliances, overalls, ete. ...... 
Periodical medical inspection and registration of 


o oF SRE 


are peat. godcomebins eoneend oxteaveeens. 5. blmoed 
Regulations against eating, drinking, and smoking 
We WOU cc nsopttenscons sieanaits 
7. Provision of instruction to 
Gnustidens 00 be: GAO aii. cices csvescpedsnecanicesnenaenn. 
8. Exclusion of workers showing susceptibility or 
PTEdIS POSITION ..........ercee ccsee---veeees pens Kantimanees 
9. Prohibition of the use of white-lead for inside work 
10. Notification of the composition of paints............... 


workmen ‘as to 'pre- 


The total prohibition of white-lead was 
tried in Switzerland in 1904, but subsequently 
abandoned as impracticable. In France a 
law for the total prohibition has been 
to come into effect in 1915. The subject 


in. .  ~ See 
Austria ci Germany Belgien x Hla 
Austria ... Germany Belgium ... a 
Austria ... Germany ... ~~ pad 
Austria... Germany ... — Switzerland 
mms 2 Se a 
Austria ... — oes = ‘on ~ 


manufacturer and employer who is alive to 
his own interests. Apart altogether from any 
question of ing, such matters make for 
efficiency and promote the welfare of the firm. 
In these days of strenuous competition no 
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establishment that neglects t, 
efficiency of its staff by orgaeemate the 
discipline can hope to succeed sige and 
domsee to do so, : 
same may be said of tie ; 
the worker as to the precautions to ration ¢ 
which cannot be too strongly approved 
man who is too ignorant to take care of hi 
orant to take care yt 
ta Common sense is the ion 
t every employer is on the look out tr 
and wi to pay for, and there is no di be 
that technical knowledge is one of the — 
timnleate to common sense = 
is no doubt also that the weedi 
of those who show abnormal met Bi 
& necessity, whilst the man with predis 0 ; 
causes, which generally means ta ms 
alcoholism, is unreliable, and a man to be avoid 4 
wherever possible in allindustrion oe 
As rega the remaining two provision 
which have been adopted in Austria, bea 
I think they are objectionable for several 
reasons, but chiefly for the resason that they 
are difficult to control. | suggest that the 
essence of any such regulations should be 
that they can be readily and strictly enforced. 
_ As regards prohibiting the use of lead {or 
inside work, for instance, it is true that in many 
cases white-lead can be replaced by substitutes 
for inside work, but it is impossible to draw a 
hard-and-fast line as to where durability is 
and is not of importance; in such cases, is 
greenhouses, for instance, the conditions are 
often as trying inside as out, and in such cases 
the prohibition of white-lead would result in 
lack of efficienc » Whilst very little would be 
gained in the way of diminished risk.” 


MOTOR-WAGGON USED AS A 
HOISTING ENGINE. 


Dvrine the erection of a steel chimney-shaft, 
80 ft. high, at Cleveland, U.S.A., a 3-ton motor. 
waggon was successfully brought into service as 
@ hoisting engine. The chimney-shaft weighed 
2 tons, and had to be placed on a masonry 
foundation, the top of which was 12 ft. above 
ground level. For the purpose of facilitating 
hoisting operations a guyed mast was erectcd 
alongside the base of the chimney, a cable with 
one end secured to the steel shaft was passed 
through a pulley at the head of the mast, 
through a second pulley near the ground, and 
thence to the motor-waggon. This vehicle was 
then backed slowly until the shaft had been 
hoisted to the required height and adjusted in 
position. The shaft was lowered by moving the 
waggon forward The whole operation was 
performed in a few minutes, and it is probable 
that this ingenious application of a motor- 
Waggon may suggest to our readers similarly 
convenient and economical methods of utilising 
vehicles of the same class in the execution of 
building and other contracts. 


SEASONING TIMBER. 

A very simple method of seasoning timber, 
given by a French contemporary, consists i 
saturating it with linseed or other drying o 

exposing it for a sufficient time te 
moderate heat. After cooling the timber 's 
found to be smooth, glossy, and hard. It 
also stated that by removing the bark when 

sap ie in full flow, some montis before 
trees are felled, the strength of the timber 
is augmented by about 15 per cent. Another 
method of treating timber is to strip the 
trunk down to the sapwood immediately the 
tree has been felled, cutting it into planks. 
soaking these for six days in lime-water, 4 
afterwards drying in the open air, sheltere 
from the sun. Timber seasoned in this manner 
,is said to guffer far less from the effects o! 
atmospheric conditions than timber dealt with 
in the ordinary way. 

BUILDING TRADE WAGES, DERBY. 

About 200 painters and paperhangers 
Derby took advantage of the bury sprint 
cleaning season on the Sist ult. to sirike for 
a penny an hour more pay. Some the ~ 
ployers are favourable, the men - 
willing to go to arbitration, so that an od 
termination of the strike is exp cted. - 
ferences between the builders in the Burnie 
Nelson, and Colne districts, and (ve saert 
masons and labourers, resulted in 5 
giving the stonemasons another - an how, 
with Sites overtime rates, and the wey A 
an incronme frome fe ihe ote district be 
master rers in Ss 
a to ’ 
anchester Guardian, 


raise wages by fd. an hour— | 
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“ ITE” PATENT WATER- 
— PROOFING. 


-« have received some interesting informa- 
Ws) referees to @ lie waterproofing 
om brick, stone, and other porous 


for cement, . ‘ “ I ite ” 
f : which is known as ronite. 
gee ial is fine metallic powder, being 
lly mineral, and having no oil, paraffin, 


or other similar substance in it. In 
it is mixed with water to about 
PP onsistency of an ordinary whitewash. and 
er" rubbed into the desi surface with a 
vesh, The water carries the particles into 
we porous object, and into any cavity that 
on ate will penetrate, and ite value as a 
materprooting material is due to the fact that, 
wren introduced into the voids of concrete, 
Tc aaek ete., e “Ironite” particles 
“cr expand, and form both a mechanical 
or “chemical union with the concrete, and 
pw an inseparable part of it. It cannot 
be removed except by strong mechanical serene 
wich ag hammer and chieel, and then only by 
taking @ part of the concrete with it. 
The material can be applied equally well, 
we understand, to @ wet or dry surface, a 

to a structure in course of erection or to 
one many years old. It can be applied either 
+o the inside or outside surface, and against 
spy degree of water pressure. The material 
may also be used by mixing with Portland 
cement in a dry state before the concrete is 
made, aml, when 80 used, we are informed, 
creat tensile strength and crush-resisting pro- 
verties are obtained. It is especially valuable 
‘» this connection for use in making concrete 
teams, bridges, ete., where a heavy load must 
te carried, “Ironite’’ forms a good bond 
with old as well as new surfaces, and it 1s 
useful in this respect for bonding new work 
« old, and not only for laying @ floor, 
but for repairing old floore which have become 
damaged in places. e : : 
The use of “ Ironite” flooring overcomes, it 
is stated, the porous nature of cement and 
concrete, greatly increases their tensile 
strength, and renders them waterproof, dust- 
proof, and wearproof. Such floors — non- 
absorbent of oils, acids, milk, ete., are thereby 
preserved and made permanently sanitary. 

‘ When first put on, “ Ironite’’ is black, but 
the colour soon turns to a reddish brick 
colour, and eventually becomes a natural 
brown stone shade, but paint or paper can 
be applied satisfactorily over the “‘ Ironited 
surface. The quantity of the material needed 
to waterproof a given surface depends on its 
character and nature, but on ordinary surfaces 
1 lb. of ‘Tronite,” allowing for three coats, 
will cover 2 sq. yds, to sq. yds. The sole 
agents for the materi are Messrs. 8. 
Thornely Mott & Vines, Ltd., 1, Victoria- 
street, S.W. 


asphalt, | 
application 


THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE 
THEATRES. 


Tue British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Ltd., Upper Thames-street, E C., have issued a 
pamphlet describing the B.T.H. Eye-Rest 
system of indirect lighting, the possibilities 
of which were to be judged at the recent 
Kinematograph Exhibition at Olympia. The 
subject is important in view of the popularity 
of the animated photograph and the attention 
given by architects to the design and equip- 
ment of picture theatres. The Eve-Rest system 
employs suspen bowls containing powerful 
reflectors. These are upturned to the ceiling. 
and the licht from the lamps is firet reflected 
to the ceiling and then distributed uniformly 
over the whole auditorium. The result ie an 
efficient but restful lighting scheme. Another 
appliance is the B.T.H. Metallic Theatre 
Dimmer, by means of which the lighting of 
the house is gradually altered, and the 
audience is not subjected to the uncomfortable 
effect due to lights being suddenly switched 
on or off. It is claimed that the B.T.H. 
Metallic Dimmer ig more reliable and effective 
than the usual liquid dimmers. 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


Tue following information for intending 
emigrants has issued officially :— 

In Sydney, New South Wales, and suburbs, 
the building (except stonemasons) and iron 
trades have been fairly well employed, and 
factory workers have busy; competent 
men in these trades and strong railway 

rers are in some demand. In South 
Australia, plasterers and brickmakers are 4 
employed, and masons and plumbers are in 
fair request - but, though trade as regards 
carpenters, joiners, and galvanised iron- 
Workers is fair, no additional hands are 
required, and the demand for stonecutters, 
bricklayers, painters, and builders’ labourer 





THE BUILDER. 


is quiet, The building trades have been busy 
in Auckland, New Zealand, Christchurch, 
Wellington, and several smaller places, and 
the same applies to Johannesburg, South 
Africa. There is no demand for more labour 
at Pretoria. At Cape Town employment has 
been good; but there is no demand for more 
labour, except for a few skilled carpenters, 
plumbers, and plasterers. At Durban there is 
a demand for a few skilled carpenters. There 
is @ good demand for farm labourers, railway 
navvies, @nd mechanics in Canada from the 
beginning of April. In the United States of 
America the labour market is overstocked. 
Unemployment, especially among unskilled 
labourers, is very prevalent, and competition 
for a vacant berth is as keen in New York 
es in London. British emigrants would be 
illadvieed to go to New York in search of 
employment, especially in view of the high 
cost of living and the heavy general expenses. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEwWs. 


NEW CHURCH, QOATFORD. 

Messrs, George Baines & Son are the archi- 
tects for the United Methodist Church which 
is to be erected in Torridon-road, Catford. 
The seating accommodation will provide for 
400 people, and the cost of the building is 
estimated at £3,110. The contractors are 
Messrs, E. A. Roome & Co. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, ATTLEBOROUGH. 

Messrs, Scott & Son, of Norwich, are the 
architecte for the new chapel which has been 
erected at a cost of £1,400. The building will 
provide accommodation for 245 people, while 
at the rear will be a schoolroom, vestry, and 
offices. The contractor is Mr. E. J. Smith, of 
Bunwell. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

A new wing has been added to King’s 
College at this University from the designs of 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. The 
new building has been erected for the purpose 
of housing the English History, French, and 
German c¢ . The contractors were :— 
Mason, Mr. James Gauld, builder; plasterers, 
Messrs. Roger & Baxter; carpenter work, 
Messrs. D. Macandrew & Co.; plumber, Mr. 
Walter Simpson; and painters, Messrs, George 
Donald & Sons. 


CHURCH HALL, BLAYDON. 

The new St. Cuthbert’s Church Hall has 
been erected at a cost of £2,700 from the 
designs of Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- 
tects, of Darlington. On the lower floor is a 
large hall, billiard-room, heating chamber, 
etc., while on the two floors above are class- 
rooms, clubroom, assembly hall, etc. The con- 
tractor was Mr, H. Smith, of Ashington. 


NEW LIBRARY, BOURNEMOUTH. 

A new central library has been erected at 
Lansdowne, Bournemouth. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. F. W. Lacey, the Borough 
Architect. The building contains nearly 2,000 
volumes of considerable value. 

CHURCH HALL, PRESTON PARK, BRIGHTON. 

This building, the gift of Prebendary Gerald 
Moor, M.A., and Mrs. Moor, was last week 
dedicated by the Bishop of Chichester for the 
use of the Parish of St. John, as a Sunday- 
school and hall for social purposes, with 
seating for 400, in addition to a platform, 
with retiring-rooms, and clubrooms for a 
men’s institute. In the rear a bowling-green 
is being prepared. Mr. H. J. Penfold, of 
Preston-road, Brighton, was the builder. The 
walle are faced externally with Crowborough 
bricks and red dressings; the roofs are covered 
with Brabourne tiles. The metal casements 
and lead-glazing, including heraldic shields, 
are by Messrs. John Hall & Co., of Kuvton- 
road; the heating engineer was Mr. William J. 
Fox, of Great James-street, Bedford-row ; the 
electrician, Mr. Ernest Fellingham, North- 
road, Brighton; the dedication tablet in 
repoussé copper was by Messrs. Humphries, 
Jackson, & Ambier, of Manchester. Mr. 
Francis Hooper, F.R.I.B.A., of Norfolk House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, was the architect. 


TRADE NEWS. — ee 

‘ouncil Schools, Flint, are being supple 
aisk thomiod’s Warm Air Ventilating patent 
Manchester Grates by Mesers. E. H. Shorland 

& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 
The extensions to the City Hospital, 
Coventry, are being supplied wi Shorland’s 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves with 
ding smoke flues, patent Manchester 
grates, and exhaust roof ventilators, by the 
roar direction of Mr. John Jackson, 
architect, Bradford, Boyle’s latest patent © air- 
pump” ventilators have been employed in 
connection with the ventilation of the Elite 

Picture House, Bradford. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. S. R. J. Smith. 


The death, on March 28, at a private nurs- 
ing home, Clapham, is announced of Mr. 
Sidney Robert James Smith, F.R.1B.A., 
F.S.L, of No. 8, Duke-street, Adelphi, and 
No, 96, Lansdowne-road, 8.W., aged fifty-five 
years. Mr. Smith was the elder son of Mr. 
John Smith, of South Lambeth, He was 
elected in 1879 an Assogiate, and in 1891 a 
Fellow, of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; he was a member of the Architectural 
Association (rejoining in 1897), and a liberal 
subscriber to their New Premises Fund. In the 
earlier years of his professional career Mr. 
Smith was associated with the business of 
H. E. Coe, who died in December, 1885. Of 
his principal architectural worke the following 
have been illustrated in our columns :—Public 
Library, Norwood (September 24, 1887); Tate 
Public Library, South Lambeth-road (Decem- 
ber 11, 1887) ; Durning Library, Lower 
Kennington-lane (August 11, 1888); and the 
Tate National Gallery of British Art, Mill- 
bank, S.W. (February 19, 1892, proposed plans; 
and January 2, 1897, revised p.ans, with view 
of the building as carried out). The Gallery 
was opened by the late King on July 21, 1897, 
and ten rooms were added in 1898-9. In 
respect of the extensions (together with the 
new railings and piers) that were made five 
years ago, and in which Mr. Smith had no 
part or share, we may refer our readers to a 
** Note”’ and his letter in the Builder of May 
16, 1908. We have also illustrated his designs 
far the Sir Henry Tate, Balham branch, 
Library (May 9, 1908); new concert-room and 
examination hall, Royal College of Music, 
choven in competition (July 20, 1901); and 
suggested scheme for an ‘‘ Edward VII.” 
bridge across the Thames, with a new road to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and a monument to 
the late King, at the south transept of the 
Cathedral (June 30, 1911). In January, 1899, 
Mr. Smith was appointed architect to the 
Lambeth Board of Guardians, for whom he 
carried out many large buildings, amongst 
them being the new Nurses’ Home and offices 
(with separate quarters for more than 100 
nurses), on the site of the old Board-room 
in Brook-street, Kennington-road; alterations 
and improvements, at a cost of some £15,000, 
of the Brook-street Infirmary; and the receiv- 
ing wards at the Norw Schools, 1903-4; 
also the disinfecting house at the Infirmary, 
the new receiving wards for children, with 
additions and improvements at the Renfrew- 
road Workhouse, Lower Kennington-lane, 
S.E.; and the new buildings, comprising the 
relief-station, nurses’ home, Guarddans’ Offices, 
etc., which form part of a comprehensive 
scheme that will involve a total expenditure 
of about £58,000 (1900-2). Mr. Smith was the 
architect of the Tate Central Public Library, 
Brixton, and Public Library, Streatham 
(1890-2): the Cripplegate Polytechnic Institute, 
Golden-lane, St. Luke’s, for which his designs, 
in which he was, we believe, assisted by Mr. 
F,. Hammond, were accepted in competition, 
in 1894; Balham branch public library, for the 
Streatham Public Libraries Commissioners, 
1898: stone fagade of the City and South 
London Railway-station, Lombard-street, E.C., 
1897-8; the Sir Augustus Harris memorial 
drinking-fountain, Drury-lane Theatre, 1897, as 
honorary architect; Sir Henry Tate memorial, 
Nurses’ Home, Silvertown, and the Central 
Library, in Tunnel-avenue, for the Greenwich 
Borough Council (in open competition), 1904-5: 
Euston terminus, with offices above, of the 
City and South London Railway, 1908: a 
house in Green-street, Mayfair, for Lord 
Ribblesdale, and other houses and stables in 
Park-lane, North-row, and the immediate 
neighbourhood; Hammersmith Public Library, 
Shepherd’s Bush-green: and extensions, Hich 
School for Girls, High-road, Streatham. In 
conjunction with Mr. Spencer W. Grant he 
prepared the designs for St. Thomas’s Church. 
Telford Park, Streatham; in 1903 he was one 
of the six architects nominated to compete for 
the Central Library, Hammeramith. Amongst 
his most recent works is the library—the gift 
of Lady Tate to the Bedfotd College for 
Women, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Mr. Smith acted as assessor in many im- 
portant competitions, including those for 
the Tavistock-road, Plymouth. improvements 
scheme, 1898; the central public libraries, 
Albion-street, Kingston-on-Hull, Bridgwater, 
and Workington; offices and buildings in 
Euston-tead, St. Pancras, for the Hearts of 
Oak Benefit Society, and the Art School, Hull 
(1901-2); and offices, fire-ctation, ete, for 
Malden and Coombe, Surrey, Urban District 
Council. The funeral took — on Wednes- 
day, April 2. at Streatham tery, after a 
service in All Saints’ Church, South Lambeth. 
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Wesley Hall, Erith: View from Avenue-road. 
Mr. A. C. Morris Edwards, A.B.I.B.A., Architect. 


WESLEY HALL, ERITH. 


Tuts is being erected on a site in Avenue- 
road. Erith, for the trustees of the chapel. 
The Hall is planned to seat 400 persons, with 
three classrooms at the rear in connection 
with the Sunday school. 

The Hall is approached through a lobby, 
with cloaks on one side and stairs on the other, 
ess to a lantern chamber over -for 


giving « 
the use of lectures, etc. 

The external materials are red bricks of 
varied colour, with tile arches to windows 


and doors on the elevation to Avenue-road, 
and stock bricks as facing for the rest of the 
building, with red-brick quoins and tile arches 
to the windows. A dark-red hand-made sand- 
faced tile is being used for the roof. 

The Hall is finished quite simply inside 
with a rough plaster dado and a coved ceiling 
with moulded bands. 

The windows are semicircular headed, with 
steel casements glazed with cathedral glass 
in lead cames, and the red-brick dressings are 
continued through to the inside of the wall. 

At present the two main classrooms and 
two bays of the Hall are being proceeded with. 
The scheme when finished will cost between 
£1,300-£1,500 complete, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Gunning & Son, of Erith. 


a 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
ROAD CONGRESS. 


Tue Governments of the following countries 
have accepted the invitation of H.M. Government 
to appoint delegates to attend the forthcoming 
International Road Congress, to be held in 


London next June :—Algiers, Argentine, 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chili, Colombia, 
China, Cuba, PBenmark, France, Germany 


{including separate delegates from the States 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Brunswick, 
Hamburg, and Alsace-Lorraine), Hungary, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Russia, Servia, Siam, 
Spain, and the United States. 

The following Governments within the 
British Empire have appointed or propose 
to appoint official delegates :— Canada, India, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Victoria. 

In addition to delegates appointed by the 
Governments, many provinces, municipalities, 
and highway authorities in all parts of the 
world have appointed representatives to attend 
the Congress. 

The organisation of the International Road 
Congress is in the hands of a committee 
formed of representatives of highway authori- 
ties, scientific institutions, learned societies, 


Organisations of automobilists, cyclists, road 
users, and others. 

The Organising Council received some time 
ago offers of practical assistance from firms 
and others engaged in the road industry, and 
it was decided to form a Traders’ Committee. 
This committee is composed of representatives 
of all branches of road-makers, including 
manufacturers of steam rollers and other 


heavy machinery, road tarri appliances, 
stone paving, and firms engaged in the con- 
struction of bituminous roads, wood-paved 
roads, quarry owners, and others. The Presi- 


dent of the Committee is Lord Cowdray, and 
the Hon. Secretaries are Messrs. H. Beadle and 
H. L. Wettern. 

The Traders’ Committee is applying its 
energies in raising funds for the Congress, in 
arranging excursions and entertainments for 
the members of the Congress, and in making 
proposals to render the exhibition in connection 
with the Congress of the utmost value to the 
British trade. 

This exhibition at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall will bring together for the first time a 
representative exhibition of road-making 
materials and appliances, including heavy 
road machinery. 

The organisation of the exhibition is in the 
hands of a committee of which the Rt. Hon. 
Earl Beauchamp, K.C.M.G., is President. The 
Hon. Secretary is Mr. H. P. Maybury, and the 
Assistant Secretary and Manager Captain 
L. A. Kingston. The Exhibition Committee 
is assisted by an Advisory Committee of traders 
and exhibitors. 
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TOWN PLANNING at 
FINCHLEY, 


At a recent meetin 


of Fine at the Oe milite tesiden 


Cing Edward’ 
Finchley, Mr. Raymond Unwin, FRI a 
gave a lecture on Town Planning, with 1. 
ticular reference to the nk 


ex tensi 
Hampstead Garden Suburb made poet 2 
the public irit of Co-partnership Te © by 
Ltd., which, by taking over the responsibil’ 
for the development of moro than 300 ao’ 
made possible a town- planning Shout 
a considerable part of the Finchles — 
In 4 Mr. Henry Vivian, JP, said 
that no one given more thought to th 
development of our cities and towns than Mr 
Unwin, who had done much to educate mahi 
opinion in the matter. The passing of the 
Town Pla Act of 1909 had carried the 
movement much further. It was not too much 
to say that the interest in and the enthusiasm 
for the better development of our cities ang 
towns had advanced more during the seve, 
ee re Mr. ing et had held office thay 
uring the preced ty years, and no pj 

of work in which he had hea engaged ners 
give him greater satisfaction than his efforis 
on behalf of town planning. 

Mr. Unwin then gave his lecture, entitled 
“We Plan our Houses, Why Not Plan 
Finchley ?”’ In the course of his address the 
lecturer asked what we should think of a man 
who allowed his builder to build him a hous 
without a plan, to put the rooms how and 
where they hap to come easiest, the dining. 
room next to the front door, and the drawing. 
room between the kitchen and the bath-room. 
Yet they had been content to do exactly the 
same thing in developing their towns ani 
suburbs ; ‘they let any owner and any builder 
build what and where he liked, subject only 
to a few by-laws affecting the building details 
only. Apart from the Town Planning Act, be 
said the local authority had no power to se 
that streets led anywhere or connected up with 
one another, nor to prevent one class of 
property being entirely ruined by the erection 
of something unsuitable next door. When a 
man of ordinary common sense desired to build 
a house he would first consider his requirements, 
present and future, and then, either himself or 
through his architect, work out those require- 
ments in detail. If it were worth while t 
take all that thought and care in planning 
such a simple thing as a house, surely it was the 
worst of folly to let their towns and suburbs 
grow haphazard without any plan at all. The 
result of leaving development to chance had 
been that land was wasted in some places for 
want of access, while in others it was crowded 
with dwellings to such an extent that fresh air 
and sunlight were excluded, the children had 
nowhere but the streets to play in, and their 
health and characters alike suffered. All this 
could be remedied by a town-planning scheme 
which regulated the use of the land to the 
advantage of everybody, putting shoppin 
centres in the most convenient places, and 

uping industries where the greatest 
acilities existed for them without injuriously 
affecting other property, and securing a 
health and amenity of the residential ames. by 
protecting them from the incursion of objec: 
tionable buildings or local slums. 


Before the meeting concluded Mr John 
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Wesley Hall, Erith. 
Mr. A. C. Morris Edwards, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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April 4, 1913-] 


(Chairman of the Finchley Urban 
Council) proposed and Mr. Walter C. 

the General Purposes 
ed the following resolution, 









‘on 
Dist A 
Co (Chairmay 
Committee) second 


nning 
Committee), and carried unanimously :—‘* That 
this meeting assem propos i 
town-planning scheme for Finchley (which 
includes a considerable part of the pstead 
Garden Suburb) earnestly protests against 
the prop’ sed Northern Junction Railway Bill, 
which would authorise the construction of a 


ing of railway promoted mainly for goods 
tito through the heart of Finchley parish, 
and not only seriously injure the Garden 


Suburb, but largely increase the difficulties in 
designing or carrying out @ satisfactory scheme 
for the parish.” 
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PRISON BUILDINGS. 


Apeenpep to the Report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons for the year ended March 31, 1912, 
isa detailed statement by Major H. 8. Rogers, 
RE. to the Commissioners, on the building 
works carried out or in progress during that 
period, From this it appears that at Borstal 
Prison extensive alterations to the kitchen 
were finished, the new offices, etc., at the main 
entrance were nearly completed, and the demo- 
lition of the old block of temporary offices was 
commenced. There remain, however, the pro- 
vision of a new laundry, industrial shops 
furnished with power machinery, a number of 
farm and other buildings, as well as sewage 
disposal and other works to be carried out 
before the institution is fully completed. The 
provision of more and better quarters for the 
subordinate staff has become a pressing need, 
and it has been decided to commence work 
on the construction of a large number of 
cottages. The scheme for the full number of 
quarters required and the walls separating 
them from the gardens of the institution has 
been sanctioned, and the programme of work 
on this officers’ quarters’ scheme, as well as 
on the institution scheme, will enable large 
numbers of the inmates to receive valuable 
instruction in practical building work for some 
years to come. 

At Dartmoor the last of the old cell build- 
ings to be replaced by a modern block was 
pulled down, and work on the construction of 
the modern block was started. 

At Portland the working parties were con- 
centrated on the construction of quarters for 
subordinate officers, and satisfactory progress 
was made. It will take several more years 
to complete the full number of cottages re- 
quired, but, a considerable number having been 
furmshed, it has been decided to recommence 
work on the scheme which has been held in 
abeyance for a year for reconstructing the 
prison, Work on the demolition and rebuild- 
ing piece by piece is now being taken up. 
The building of @ new hospital for “both 
convict and local prisoners at Maidstone Prison 
wascommenced, It will replace the inconvénient 
and inadequate hospital accommodation over 
the males’ reception-room on the local side. 

_ At Wandsworth and Parkhurst Prisons the 
laundries have been altered and converted for 
the use of steam power, and arrangements 
have been made for similar works to be carried 
out at Wakefield, Portland, and other prisons. 

During the year it was found necessary to 
have the Governor’s house at Pentonville 
vacated, as this old building had become un- 
tale, probably owing to recent underground 
works in the vicinity having drained the clay 
toil under the beildleg It will be necessary 
wo build a new quarter at Pentonville, and this 
wil be taken up in due course. The hot, dry 
— of 1911 has had somewhat disastrous 
‘iects on a large number of buildings, 
‘specially those built on clay. At Parkhurst, 
Ft manee, where there are a large number 
| lses @nd cottages built many years ago 
: sloping ground, many of the older buildin 
‘ave developed cracks, and in one case (a 
;/Perior officer’s quarters) the house had to 
~ Vacated, and it is found that the damage is 
Mall as to necessitate rebuilding. Tem- 
aan measures to keep many of the damaged 
re habitable are being taken, but it 

ms probable that it will be the more 





sconomical course in the long run to build 
old — and eventually pull down the 

+ amaged structures, which in any case 

Dury come up to modern requirements. 

» dmas, the year an exhaustive survey of 
me pr Ra i of Pentonville Prison was 
ope and it was found that the only means 

taining satisfactory results would be en 


trie hew system. The present main drains 
Wag ao were put in when the prison 
@5out 1840, and have served their 





THE BUILDER. 


purpose. A scheme and estimate for installing 
an entirely new system of underground drains 
has received approval, and this will be carried 
out section by section during the next few 
years, commencing in the current year, 1912-13, 

A long step has been effected in providing 
workshop accommodation for associated labour 
at prisons where it is gai ng non-existent 
or very inadequate. work is undertaken 
in conformity with the defined policy of the 
Commissioners to provide, as rapidly as funds 
and labour permit, sufficient shops for asso- 
ciated labour to enable all prisoners entitled 
to such associated labour being employed 
in properly lighted and ventilated shops. 
The very large majority of English local 
prisons were constructed for carrying out 
cellular and not associated labour, and the 
provision of adequate shop accommodation for 
practically all prisons was a large undertak- 
ing, so that, although a great deal has been 
done in years past, much remains to be done. 
An extensive scheme for providing large new 
workshops and stores, od 5 additions to those 
already existing, at Wandsworth Prison, will 
take a number of years to carry out. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


British Museum. 

In reply to Mr. Alden, Mr. Masterman said 
he understood that the Arthur Morrison collec- 
tion of Japanese and Chinese paintings would 
be transferred to the British Museum in the 
course of next month, and would be housed 
provisionally in the existing department of 
prints and drawings pending the transfer of 
that department to the new wing. A sub- 
department of Oriental prints and drawings 
had recently been created. 


NOTES. 


Indian Architecture. 

Replying to a question by Mr. King on 
Tuesday, Mr. Montagu stated that the Secre- 
tary of State for India had not yet received 
the report on native Indian architecture, but 
he expected a communication from the Govern- 
ment of India in May. 


Delhi. 


Answering a number of questions by Mr. 
King, Mr. Montagu (Under Secretary of State 
for India) said that, pending further papers 
from India, he was unable to say whether 
Mr. J. Begg, Consulting Architect to the 
Government of India, had expressed his views 
on the laying-out and building of new Delhi, 
although he had no doubt he had been oon- 
sulted. Sir Swinton Jacob was not now in 
India, but it was hoped he would meet the 
selected architects in connection with the work 
of designing the new capital. Plans and draw- 
ings had not yet been received from Mr. 
Lutyens, and Mr. Baker said he could not 
say when they would be exhibited. He under- 
stood that the Delhi Town Planning Committee 
had presented a report, but it had not yet 
reached this country, so that he could not say 
whether it contained a plan of the lay-out of 
the new city. 

Irish Tapestry. 

Answering a question by Mr Ginnell as to 
whether the ownership of the historical 
pictures in Irish tapestry was expressly con- 
veyed to the Bank of Ireland with the tenancy 
of the building, Mr. Russell said the deed of 
conveyance of the Parliament House at 
College Green to the Governors of the Bank 
of Ireland contains no reference to any 
tapestry. He would not like to say whose 
property the tapestry was deemed to be at the 
present time. 





—_—_- 
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LEGAL COLUMN. 





Trade Union Law. 

The case of Santen v. Busnach and another, 
recently decided in the Court of Appeal, again 
raised the ever-recurring question as to what 
action can legally be taken by members of a 
trade union who refuse to work with other 
persons. The plaintiff, who was 4 member of 
a trade union, was engaged by an employer 
who had in his employ two members, at least, 
of another union. These latter, the defendants 
in the action, informed the plaintiff that they 
would not work with her unless she joined 
their union. The plaintiff declined to do 80, 
and the defendants sought an interview with 
their employer, who then informed the plain- 
tiff: ‘‘My workpeople refuse to work with 
you and will go on strike if you do not join; 
you'll have to go.’’ The question before the 
Court of Appeal was whether the trial judge 
had acted rightly in nonsuiting the plaint'ff. 

To understand this case correctly three 
things have to be borne in mind:—(1) There 
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was no suggestion or evidence of any ocon- 

spiracy, (2) That no breach of contract was 

induced by the defendants, for apparently the 

laintiff’s services were dis with without 
reach, (3) The Trade Disputes Act had no 
application, for no dispute was in existence 
or contemplation. 

The sole question, therefore, for the Court 
was, had the defendants used actionable threats 
or intimidation, and the Court of Appeal, on 
the authority of Allen v. Flood, answered this 
question in the negative. 

The report of the ease of Allen v. Flood in 
the House of Lords occupies 180 pages in the 
“Law Reports,” and there was great diver- 

ence of opinion, both amongst the eight Law 

rds @ the judges, who were a con- 
sulted. 

The facts of that case were somewhat similar 
to those in the present case. The Boilermakers 
objected to work with the Shipwrights, because 
the members of the latter society were allowed 
to work on ironwork, by the rules of their 
union, although on the job they were engaged 
upon they were only working on wood. The 
appellant, a member and delegate of the 
Boilermakers’ Union, informed the men’s em- 
ployers that the men w not consent to 
work with the shipwrights, and in consequence 
the services of the shipwrights were dispensed 
with. It is important to observe that there 
was no allegation of conspiracy, end that no 
contracts were broken, as the men in question 
were employed by the day, and were dis- 
charged at the end of the day. There was 
no coercion or intimidation, but the jury had 
found that the appellant h maliciously. 
The real point t evoked so much discussion 
was, whether an act, which by itself would 
constitute no civil wrong, would afford a cause 
of action if it was done maliciously. The 
majority of the Lords negatived this proposi- 
tion. It was pointed out that every workman 
had the right to exercise his option whom he 
would work with, and that had the workmen 
intimated that they would go out on strike 
similar results might have ensued. 

It has often been alleged that the Lords 
went back on their decision in this case in 
the subsequent case of Quinn v. Leatham, but 
we think it can be shown that this is not the 
fact. In Quinn’s case some employees objected 
to the employment of non-union men. The 
plaintiff asked to have them admitted to the 
union, and offered to pay their fines and fees; 
this offer was refused. The defendante de- 
manded the dismissal of the men, and, when 
this was refused, wrote to one of the plaintiff's 
customers, threatening to call out his men if 
he took any more of the plaintiff's goods, and 
in consequence this customer ceased to deal 
with the plaintiff, and one employee of the 
plaintiff at least was dismi without 
notice. Black lists were also issued by 
some of the defendants. Here there was @ 
conspiracy, there were threats, and an inter- 
ference with contractual] relations. The dis- 
tinction between the cases is so clear that 
it need not be laboured. In Allen v. Flood 
the defendants gave a warning to their em- 
ployers of certain steps they intended to take 
to protect their own trade interests; in Quinn 
v. Leatham the defendants entered into a 
conspiracy to compel the plaintiff to adopt a 
certain course, and used threats, intimidation, 

and coercion to attain their ends, also causing 
a breach of contract. In our note to the recent 
case, Scruttons, Ltd., v. Lewis (the Builder, 
Februa 7), we referred to the summary 
of the law on this question, given by Lord 
Loreburn in his judgment in Conway v. Wade. 
Addressing himself to the point, “in what 
circumstances an individual could be sued for 
inducing someone not to employ or not to 
serve another,” apart from the Trade Disputes 
Act he said: ‘‘If the inducement was accom- 

nied with violence or threats (always remem- 

ring that a warning is one thing and a threat 
ancither), there was a good ground of action. 
I rext suppose there was no -violence and no 
threat, and yet the inducement involved a 
breach of contract. There also it was esta- 
blished, after a long controversy, beginning 
with Lumley v. Gye, in 1853, that an action 
could be maintained unless at all events some 
justification could be made good, But suppose 
one person simply indu someone not to 
employ another or not to serve another, with- 
out violence, or threat, or breach of contract, 
would an action lie, and in what circumstances 
in such a case? I believe there has not been 
an exhaustive answer to that question. The 
further difficulty arises, what is a sufficient 
iustification? Is it supplied by self-interest or 
xy trade competition, or by what other con- 
dition or motive? No answer in general terms 
has ever been given, and rhaps no answer 
can be given. A parallel difficulty arises where 
the inducement 1s by two or more persons 
acting together.” : 

An answer to the first of these questions 
seems afforded by the case now decided by the 
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Court of Appeal and Allen ebay 3 = 
person acts alone in his own in 
no threats or violence, and thereis no breach 
of contract, then no action lies. 

Fencing Land Adjoining Streets. 

The decision of a Divisional Court in the 
recent case, Upjohn v. Willesden Urban Dis- 
trict Council, although it turned upon 
terms of a local Act of Parliament, is of 
interest, as it has a bearing upon one of the 


sections of the Public Health Acts (Amend- 


ment) Act, 1907, which has hitherto received 
no judicial interpretation. + 
The private Act provides that if any land 
in the district adjoining any street is allowed 
to remain unfenced, and such land is, “' in the 
opinion of the Council,” owing to the absence 
or inadequate repair of any such fence, @ 
source of danger to passengers, or is used for 
any immoral purpose, or for any purpose 
causing inconvenience or annoyance to the 
public, the Council may, after giving notice 
to the owner, fence the land and recover the 
expenses summarily from the owner. 
‘The owner had tenced ghey ~ question 
upright posts 3 ft. 4 in. high, t. apart, 
pn be. the top of which fir poles were laid 
bound with hoop-iron. The Council, being of 
the opinion that, owing to the absence of a 
proper fence, the land was used for purposes 
eausing inconvenience or annoyance to the 


.pubiic, gave notice to the owner to fence the 


same, and, on his noncompliance, had fenced 
the land and summoned the owner for the 
expenses, £5 lls. 6d. 

he Justices had held that the notice was 
good, and that the fence erecied by the owner 
was not a fence complying with the section, 
but that it was for the Council to determine 
whether the land had been used for improper 
purposes. 

The Divisional Court upheld this decision, 
holding that the fence must be adequate for 
the purposes indicated by the section, which 
the fence erected by the defendant was not; 
therefore, the land must be deemed unfenced. 
It was argued that the opinion of the Council 
was only to be exercised as regard the safety 
of the public, and that it was for the justices 
to decide whether the land was put to im- 
proper uses; but the Court, with some hesita- 
tion, held that the Council had to decide the 
uses the land was put to as well 

This latter point does not arise under sect. 31 
of the Public Health Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1907, as the words, “in the opinion of the 
Council,” do not occur in it. 

Sect. 51 of this Act occurs in Part II., which, 
it will be remembered, is only operative in 
districts to which it is applied i. order of the 
Local Government Board or @ Secretary of 
State. 

The section is in clearer terms than the 
Private Act considered above, but before it 
can be put into operation the local authority 
has to apply to the Local Government Board 
to empower them to proceed. Under the 
section, if any land other than land forming 
part of any common adjoining any street, is 
allowed to remain unfenced, or if the fences 
ere allowed to remain out of repair, and in 
consequence such land is a source of danger to 
passengers, or 1s used for improper purposes, 
then the local authority, having obtained the 
authority of the Local Government Board es 
mentioned above, after having given the owner 
or occupier @ fourteen days’ notice in writing 
to fence or repair the fences, ma proceed to 
cause the land to be fenced or the fences to 
be repaired “in such manner as they think 
fit, and the reasonable expenses thereby in- 
curred shall be recoverable from such owner or 
occupier summarily as @ civil debt.” 

Under the above decision, as applied to this 
section, it will be seen that land may be 
deemed unfenced unless it ig fenced in @ 
manner to attain the objects aimed at by the 
section; but under this section, as distinguished 
from that of the local Act under consideration, 
the questions as to whether the land was 60 
fenced, whether land, in consequence of the 
defects in the fencing, was a danger or was 
used for improper purposes, and whether the 
expenses incurred by the loca] authority in 
fencing or repair were reasonable, would all 
be left to the Court of summary jurisdiction, 


— 
id 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Leyton.—The Public Health Committees 
recommend the acceptance of the tender of 
Mers. Manders & Co., at £608, for construct- 
ing @ sewer at the rear of Crescent-road. A 
grant of £200 has been accepted from the 
Road Board for widening Lea Bridge-road, 
near Knotts Green. Tenders are invited for 
naating Chant a8 School extension. The 
olowing plans have been passed :—Mr. 
Clifford M. Bush, five shops and secudean: 
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ge lage eng | mann Bom 
i cinema ge- corner 
Theobaid-road ; Mr. E. F. Selby, three. houses, 
Hainault-road. ; 
Middlesex.—Tenders are to be obtained for 
paving a portion of the footpath on the south 
side of Harrow-road, Wembley, with stone flags. 
The work is estimated to cost £500. Subject 
to the approval of the Road Board to certain 


conditions, tender of the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company has been acce for re- 
surfacing with “ Limmer” lt certain 


sections of Bath-road, at 8s. per square yard 
and ls. per square yard for maintenance for 
a period of onan and 1s, 3d. per square 
yard for a second five years. Subject also to 
the above-mentioned conditions, the tender of 
the Trinidad Lake Asphalte Company has been 
accepted for resurfacing with “ Trinidad 
Lake” asphalt certain other sections of Bath- 
road at the same price per squere yard, both 
for laying and maintenance. 

Walthamstow.—It hag been decided not to 
insist upon the carrying up of party and 
external walle to form parapets where (1) it 
is intended to erect a block of houses not 
exceeding six and at a distance of 6 ft, from 
the nearest adjoining building: (2) such 
are for purely residential purposes, and con- 
sist of no more than two stories; (3) the roof 
of such block of houses is hipped at each end. 
Plans have been lodged by Messrs. H. Slow & 
Sons for the erection of eight houses in Castle- 
ton-road, and by Mr. E. Brice for the erection 
of an electric tre in Erekine-road. 


a 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Progress of Argentina. 

In his annual Report, recently presented to 
Parliament by the Foreign Office, Mr. H. G. 
Mackie, British Consul for the district of 
Buenos Ayres, estimates the population of the 
Argentine Republic at 7,000,000, of which 
about one-half live in the towns. The foreign 
population includes 29,712 British subjects. 
The cosmopolitan town of Buenos Ayres— 
rightly called the city of great docks and 
railway termini—is the Federal capital as 
well as the commercial emporium of the 
nation, It occupies an imposi position 
on the southern bank of the River Plate, about 
150 miles from the Atlantic Ucean. The super- 
ficial area of the cit S eee The 
growing prosperity of t public is r- 
ceptibly ref hy the city itself. The 
dwarf-tlike Spanish houses of the flat roof and 
courtyard type are gradually making way for 
large and imposing edifices of no mean archi- 
tectural beauty. scoale on which the early 
error of design to be found in the cramped 
formation of the city is being effaced bears 
testimony to the growth of national opulence 
and spirit of enterprise at the back of these 
reforms, ag well as to the business openings 
which a modern city of this size must present 
on every side. he labyrinth of narrow 
streets, of which the encient city was entirely 
composed, is now being relieved by broad 
avenues, shaded plazas, and parks. Thus in 
1904 an avenue measuring some 40 yds. wide 
was cut through the old city at a cost of 
£850,000. The new thoroughfare is now a 
street of fashionable shops, business offices, 
and hotels, extending for over a mile from 
the Plaza de Mayo at Government House in 
@ westward direction, to another spacious 

laza embellished ns Dane imposin ederal 

mgress Hall, now being commited. Under- 
ground railways are about to take the place 
of the electric tramways common to almost 
every street of the metropolis, and the Anglo- 
Argentine Tramway Company have been en- 
trusted with the preparation of plans for a 
tube railway from the Plaza de Mayo to the 
suburb of Palermo. This improvement is to 
be carried out in conjunction with the pro- 
posed north diagonal avenue which the munici- 
— seemingly intends to lay out. Apart 
rom British participation in the architectural 
development of the city, Buenos Ayres pre- 
sents many features of interest from a purely 
commercial standpoint. British capital is 
pa antigay 4 represented in docks, railways, 
tramways, factories, and other large enter- 
prises. 

Tenders were recently invited for the con- 
struction of extensive new docks at Buenos 
Ayres, and the contract has beon secured by 
a British firm, whose plans have been adopted. 
The works will extend over a period of five 
years, and will be divided into sections. 


The first and second of these sections comprise 


a dock each, and the third section two docks. 


The extreme length of the two docke will be 


6394 yds., the third 503 yds., and the fourth 

yds. Each dock will have a uniform 
breadth of 114 yds. and a depth of 33 ft. 
of water at low tide. The total length of the 
quays will be 7,000 yds. The masonry work 
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will require some 2,000,000 tons of 
will be obtained from the contractony” aarti 
at Conehillas, and a large Quantity of — 
land coment will be necded. Two thous 


men will be emplo on the a 
which will cost £5,000,000. The breakwane t 
measure 2,900 yde., and provide storage « 
for coal and | uid fuel. The excavations oe 
nected with work will be 13,300,099 


cubic yds, and the masonry 
cubic yds. of concrete. ¥ work, 580,000 

The present waterworks, which are no longer 
adequate for the supply of water for the _ 
and suburbs, are soon to give place to a new 
a situated @ short distance from the 
imits of the town. The new works cover an 


area of y 50 acres; the water-to 
have @ capacity of 700 gallons of aga 
second, or 6,000,000 gallons in twenty-four 


hours. Before service to the public the 

will through seven filters, cach 30 ft long 
by ft. wide. These works, on which over 
1,000 men are employed, will be completed 
shortly. It is satisfactory to note that the 
contract for AE a gg pumps bas been 
seoured by a Bri firm for £218,000, while 
another British firm have successfully tendered 
for the machinery needed for pumping the 
water from the river into the water-tower at 
a cost of £21,900. A third successful contractor 
out of @ field of twelve foreign competitors is 
a British y, whose tender for £200,000 
was submit for an enormous reservoir of 
a total capacity of 16,000.000 gallons. 

The extension of the drainage system to the 
northern and western limite of the city is 
being pushed forward with all speed. The 
main drains are to be constructed by tender, 
and are to be completed in two and a half 
yeare. A contract of £370,000 for the con. 
struction of 25,000 cast-iron pipes and 40,000 
tons of cast-iron rings, with 1.000 tons of 
screws and bolts, has been awarded to three 
British firms A new general post-office and 
a bank clearing-house are also about to be 
built at Buenos Ayres. It is estimated that 
the public works (includin~ railways) pro- 
tected or in course of construction in various 
parts of the blic exceeds the substantia! 
sum of £40,000 


The projected canal from the port of Buenos 
Ayres to deep water of the River Parana— 
abandoned since the death of the engineer, 
Mr. E. Mitre—has lately been revived. The 
object of the cana! is to facilitate navigation 
between the capital and Rosario, by enabling 
vessels of deep draught to circumvent the 
Parana River. The oanal could also be made 
accessible to large transatlantic liners, for 
which it would provide a sort al —— 
dock. It is proposed to construct it in two 
sections—one Sram the port to the mouth of 
the River Lujan, along the coast, and the 
other from a point of that river to the 
Parana, which it would join where the waters 
begin to deepen. The canal would have a 
total len of about 30 miles, a depth of 
24 ft. to 30 ft., and a width varying between 
240 ft. So ft. The total cost is estimated 
at £10,000,000. c 

*y a 6e te section of his Report Mr. 
Consul Mackie writes this warning:— It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that, to an 
Englishman of the working class, this country 
does not offer any safe opening unless he has 
enough money to take up a holding and work 
it. The labouring element is composed for 
the most part of Italians and Spaniards, to 
whom the environment docs not appear © 
strange as it must of necessity do to a British 
labourer unaccustomed to the low scale 0 
living to be met with in the rural deni 
of Argentina. In some parts of the Republic, 
notably in the northern districts, the climate 
is altogether unsuited to British constitutions 
A large number of Englishmen who a _ 
ployment in the towns are attracts’ 0) 

rospecta of a high wage, but entirely 0! 
ook the corresponding high cost edie 
and become reduced to a state of deste 
This warning applies to all persons i te of 
of work who do not a knowle ° 
Spanish, or who may be burdened by large 
‘eoitiies. They should in no circumannns® 
venture to this country unless they are “4 
vided with funds or have situations to oes 
The influx of unsuitable persons has at "ir 
been so great that the local British "yO, 
societies have been altogetier i anding 
grapple with the distress.” Not \ ss 
this, we notice that it Is 2 a 


the immigr. 
er aed wee ce the United Kingdom. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are 


advertised in this number; Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed 


Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction;Sales, xxiv. 
in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Apri 9.—Abertillery.—-ELementany ScHOOL.— 
“No premium will be paid, but a_ qualified 
assessor will be appointed.’’ Particulars from 
the Council Offices, Abertillery 

Apri, 16.—8 es.—CotraGe Hosprrat.—Par- 
ticulars from Mr. H. Scott Freeman, Staines. 

Apri. 18. -- Reading. — ScHoo.s.—The Read- 
ing Education Committee invite designs for the 
Kendrick Boye’ and Girls’ School. Competition 
jmited to architects resident or carrying on 
pusiness within the borough. See advertisement 
in issue of January 24 for further particulars. 
Apri] 19.—Motherwell.—New HicH ScHOOL. 
—The Schoo] Board of Dalziel invite designs for 
new high school. Conditions of competition can 
be obtained on or before February 15. Assessor, 
Dr. J. J. Burnet. See advertisement in issue of 
February 7 for further particulars. See also 
“Competition Newe’’ (p, 266) in issue of 
February 28. 

Arai, 21.—-Northampton.—Covunci, ScHooL.— 
Local architecta only. Secon premium, 
2 guineas; third premium, 10 guineas. Particu- 
lars from the Education Offices, Northampton. 

Apri, 29.—Barnet.—Mowicipa, Orrices.—The 
Barnet U.D.C, invite designe fer new Municipal 
Ofices. Premiums £25, £15, and £10. See ad- 
vertisement in issue of January 31 for further 
particulars. 

May 31.—London.—Corraces anp BunGa.ows. 
—Three premiums of £50 each are offered. Par- 
ticulare from the Secretary, Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion, 180, Fleet-street, .C. Assessor, Mr. 
leonard Stokes, F R.I.B.A. 

Juve 7, — Exeter. — Hoster. — The Exeter 
City Council] invite designe for the erection of a 
hostel for male students, Assessor, Mr. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.I.B.A. See advertisement in issue 
of March 14 for further particulars. Plan, etc., 
in this issue. 

June 14. — Devonpo 





rt.—Municipa, Burtpincs 
ixyD GUILDHALL.—The Devonport Corporation in- 
vite designe for Municipal buildings and Guild- 
hall. Premiums of £350, £150, and £100 respec- 
tively. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 21 for further particulars. Plan, etc., in 
issue of February 28, p. 265. 

Jum 19.— oe eer es ~~ LaYING- 
out Portion or Watxer Estate.—The Housing 
Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cor- 
poration invite competitive designs for laying- 
out a portion of their Walker Estate. Premiums 
a follows are offered: £50, £30. and £20 See 
advertisement _in issue of March 28 for further 
particulars. Plan, ete., in thie issue. 

Juty 1. — Sofia. — Desicns ror a Rovat 
Patace asp Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intellygence Branch of the Board of 
rade, Basinghall-street, E.C See page 173, 
August 9. »nd page 350, September 27. 1912. 
* No Date.—Forest Row.—Hovse.—Designs 
oe invited in competition for a house at 
crest Row, Sussex. Premiums :—First, £80 
and fees for superintendence on R.1.B.A. ecale; 
others to the value of £120. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


ee . date given at the commencement of each 
eg ae is the latest date when the tender, or 
par pd those wiling to submit tenders, 
=C Sent in, 
we 5.-Dublin.—Resumpmvc.—For the re 
ad ing of premises Nos, 22 and Botanic- 
a snd 21. Prospect-avenue, Dublin. Drawings 
WRIPp cation with yr. I, J. .Cutlen, 
a J _ architect, 25, Suffolk-street, Dublin, 
Stryeetties from Messrs. D, W. Morris & Co., 
pag 68. Harcourt-street, on £1 deposit. 
P — 5.--Hull.—Hovuse, ete.—For erection of 
lock sen) <::, 22 North Boulevard. Mr. E, Whit- 
Arerehitect and surveyor, 26, Scale-lane, Hull, 
Ts Xingsterd—_Bunnne.— mee build- 
etc.. 3 eneral repairs on steading at 
yntstord, Alford. Vrane Specifications with 
urray, Burnside of Towlis. 
dulachea *'7 Pyle.—Hovuse.—For erection of « 


| 1ouse at South Cornelly, Pyle 
mele Pee ane and apecification ” ale “| 
surveyey, e. r 1. r, architect and 


Are, 5 Winrh ile 
j ester. Fricrs.—F' the 
pore n of new offices for the Winchester Cor- 
on El-ctricity Works on a site in Gordon- 
the archiicci "ar; Rians’and specifications with 
street, Winchester. D. Cancellor, 12, Jewry- 


Apri, 7.—Braddock.—CormaGes.—For the erec- 
tion of three cottages at West Taphouse, Brad- 
dock. Plans and specificationg seen, and par- 
ticulars at the Boconnoc Estate Office, Lost- 
withiel Mr, A. E. Skentelbery, architect, 
Lostwithiel. 


_Aprit 7.—Cardiff.—Snops, rtc.—For the erec- 
tion of auction galleries, offices, and shops, 
Nos. 25 and 27, Charles-street, Cardiff. Plans 
one epecifcetion oon. SS Whigs from_Mr. 
ohn H, illips, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 7, Pem- 
broke-terrace, Cardiff. . 

APRIL 7.—Carlisle.—Appitions.—For altera- 
tions and additions to the drainage and sanitary 
plumbing at_ the ponpitel, Plans and specifica- 
tions from Mr, C, W. Hill, 19, Fisher-street, 
Carlisle, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 

Aprit 7.—South Shields.—Apprtioxs, etc.— 
For additions and alterations to St. Hilda's 
Church of England School, South Shields, Plans, 
specification, and general conditions of contract 
seen, and quantities, on deposit of £2 2s., from 
the architect, Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.LB.A., 
South Shieldg and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
_Apait 8.—Ardfield.—Ror, etc.—For the erec- 
tion of new roof, etc., to Ardfield Church, near 
Clonakilty. Plans and_ specifications with the 
architect, Mr. Samuel F, Hynes, F.R.1.B.A., 5, 
Scuth-mall, Cork. 

Apri 8. — Gowerton. — Stasizr.— The Great 
Western Railway invites tenders for the erection 
of a stable at Gowerton, Glam. Plans and epeci- 
fication seen, and forme of tender and quantities 
at the office of the Engineer at Neath Station. 

Aprit 8.—Leeds.—Hovse, erc.—For rebuilding 
the house and shop, No. 3, Green-road, and 
No, 6, Pollard-street, Leeds. Forms of tender, 
quantities, and particulars from Mr. W. T. Lan- 
cashire, City Engineer, Municipal-buildings, 


8. 

Aprit 9.—Edinburgh.—Orrices, etc.—For the 
werks of new kitchen offices at Craiglockhart 
Poorhouse, Edinburgh. uantities from, and 
plang seen at, the offices of Mr. R. M. Cameron, 
Architect to the Council, 53, Great King-street, 
E¢inburgh. . 

Apri. 9.—Honley.—Hovses.—For erection of 
nine dwelling-houses, Bradshaw-road, Honley, for 
the ns eggs Fo aa gy and Equitable Co-operative 
Society td. Mr B. Hutchinson, Secretary, 
Concord-street, Honley. 

Apri 9. — Huddersfield.—Atterations.—For 
alterations to the interior of the tramway offices, 
Northumberland-street, Huddersfield. Plans, 
specifications, and general conditions seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. K. F 
Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 

* Apri 9.—Little Stanmore.—MorrTvary, ETc. 
—The Hendon R.D.C_ invite tenders for 
mortuary and post-mortem room adjoining police- 
station in hitchurch-lane, Little Stanmore. 
_adverticement in this issue for further 
particulars. 
* Apri 9.—Newton Abbot._New ScnHoor.— 
The Devon County Education Authority invite 
tenders for a new secondary school for 208 pupils 
at Newton Abbot. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Apri. 9.—Sevenoaks.—Room, etc.—For the 
erection of an additiona] room for labour master, 
and alterations to women’s lavatories, etc.. at 
the Sevenoaks Union Workhouse, Ide-hill, 
Sundridge, near Sevenoaks. Plans and specifica- 
tions seen, and forms of tender from the Archi- 
tect, Mr. Ernest Pawley, Lic.R.I.B.A., 148, High- 
street, Sevenocrks. i 

Aprit 10.—Cardiff.—ALTERATIONS.—-For certain 
structural] alterations to the Dorothy Café, High- 
atreet Cardiff. Plans seen. and quantities from 
Mr. Geo. E_ Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., 19, Castle- 
street, Cardiff. 

Apri 10 —Cardiff.—Cuaret, ETc.—For the erec- 
tion of a side chapel and first section of the tower 
of St Teilo’s Church. Cardiff. Plans seen. and 
quantities from Mr. Geo E. Halliday, 
F._RI.B.A.. 19, Castle-street. Cardiff. 

Aprm 10. —Climping. — Grorne.— For the 
erection of a new timber groyne on the fore- 
shore at Climping, Sussex. Plan and epecifica- 
tion with Mr. Arthur Holmes, Clerk to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Arundel 

Apri 10.—Glaseow.—Hovse.—For proposed 
erection of a golf house at Blackhil] golf course. 
Svecifications and forms of tender at the Office 
of Public Works, City-chambers, 64, Cochrane- 
street. 

Aprit. 10.—Usworth.—Hovsrs.—For the erec- 
tion of fifty-seven workmen's dwelling-houses at 
New Wasehineton. Deposit of £5 53. to Mr. 
John H. Mole. Survevor, Chester-le-Street. ‘ 

A 11.— Aberdeen —Anpittons.—For addi- 
at Mill of Elrick, Auchnegatt. Mr. 
W Mearns Cooper, Factor, 352, King-street, 


Apri. 11.—Heckmond . 
additiong to Heckmondwike High-street Council 
School. seen, and specifications, with 
uantities, from the Education Architect, County 

all, Wakefield. Deposit of £1. Tenders to Mr. 
Francis Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the County 
Council, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Apri, 12.—Ballymena.—Inrinmaky.—For the 
erection of a new Infirmary at the Workhouse. 
Plans and epecification at the office of the 
Guardians’ Architects, esers. Patterson & 
Grahame, Broadway, Ballymena; or Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Belfast. Quantities from 

r, 8. C. Hunter, Scottish Provident Buildings, 
Belfast, on deposit of £2 2s. 

Aprit 12.—Bradford.—BLocx.—For erection of 
observation block, for the Governors of the 
Nutter Orphanage. Drawings and general con 
ditions of contract seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender from the City Architect, Town 
Hall, Bradford. 

Apri. 12.—Earlston.—Resexvoir.—For the 
completion of storage reservoir in Fans Bog. 
Plan, specification, and particulars at the 
Engineer's Office, riston. 

Apri. 14.—Curragh.—Quanrters.—For the erec- 
tion of officers’ mess and quarters for Royal 
Army Medical Corps at the Curragh Plans, 
srecifications, and conditions of contract at the 
Office of the Director of Barrack Construction, 
60, Pall Mall, London, S8.W., or at the Barrack 
Construction Office, Curragh. Deposit of 10s. 

Apri, 14.—London.—Convenience.—For the 
erection of a public sanitary convenience on the 
Green at Edmonton. Forms of tender, specifica- 
tion, and quantities from Mr. Cuthbert Brown, 
A.M Inst.C.E., the Engineer to the Council, 
Town Hall, Lower monton. Deposit of 


£2 2s. 

* Apri. 14.—Millbank.—New Buitpines.—The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies invite tenders for 
superstructure works to new buildings. 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

Apri. 14.—Port Talbot.—Premuisrs.—For_the 
erection of block of business premises at Port 
Talbot, for the Commercial Beiidings. Ltd. 
Plans and specification with Mr. D. J. Jones, 
ya. (Evans & Jones), Talbot-road, Port 
Talbot. - 

Apri, 14.—Warminster.—V1tta.—For building 
a villa at Bath-road. Drawings and ent 
tions with Mr, A. F. Long, architect, 53, Market- 
‘place, Warminster. Quantities on deposit of 
£1 Ie. 

Apri. 14.—West HMam.—Rerams, erc.—For 
cleansing, repairing, and painting of various 
schools; alterations of handicraft centre, Harold- 
road School. Mr. William Jacques, A.R.I-B.A., 
Architect to the Education Committee, 2, Fen- 
court, Fenchurch-street, Specifications, 
conditions, and forms of tender on deposit of £1. 

Aprit 14.—York.—Sxops.—For the erection of 
two lock-up shops in Queen-street. Plan seen 
and specification and quantities on deposit of 
£1 1s.. from Mr. W. Spurr, City Engineer, 
Guildhall, York. ‘ 

Aprit 15.—Abersychan.—Room.—For erection 
of a echoolroom at Pentwyn, Abersychan. Plans 
and specifications with Mesers. Fisher & Sons, 
architects, Albion-road, Pontypool. 

Apri 15. — Burnley. — Driti-natt.—For the 
erection of a drill-hall on the south side of the 
existing building, and other alterations at the 
Headquarters, 5th Battalion East cashire 
Regiment, Burnley. Quantities and form of 
tender from Mr. W. A. Quanmby, architect and 
surveyor, Grimshaw-street, Burnley, on deposit 


£1. 
a 15. — Durham. — ScHoots.— For new 


il Is at Ryhope and Etherley: 
pene ing and additions at  Fatfield and 
Rinchester schools, caretaker’s house at 
South Hetton. Specifications and general 


conditions of contract seen, and quantities 
obtained as follows:—Ryhope School, Mr. 
J. Eltringham, architect, Central-chambers, 
West Sunniside, Sunderland; Etherley| new 
school, alterations and additions at Fatfield. and 
caretaker’s house at South Hetton. Mr W. Rush- 
worth, Shire Hall, Durham; alterations and im- 

rovements at Binchester Council] school, Mr N. 
Richiey, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Aprit. 15.—Hillsborough.—Corraces.—For the 
building of seventy-two labourers’ cottages. 
Plans, specification, and tender form, on y- 
ment of 5s., from Mr. William Sinclair. rk 
of the Couoncil R.C. Offices, Work , Lisburn. 

Apri 15.—Manchester.—Roormne.— For 
roofing over of avenues at the Hyde-road car 
works, Manchester. General conditions. specifi- 
cation, aventities, and form tender from Mr. 
J. M. M‘Elroy. General Manager, Corporation 
Tramengs. 55, Piccadilly, Manchester, on deposit 
of £1 Is. 
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BUILDING—continued. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names those wiling to submit tenders, 
may be sent in, 


Apri 16.—Newton Heath.—Sxor.—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway invite tenders for 
the construction and erection of a waggon repair 
shop at Newton Heath. Plans seen, and quan- 
tities and specification at the Engineer's Office, 
Hunt’s as sag Manchester. 

Apri. 16.—Ogmore Vale.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of sixty-eight houses, making and form- 
ing streets, sewers, and drains at Cemete Vale, 
for the Lewie-Merthyr Consolida Coljiories, 
Ltd. Plans and specifications at the office 
Messrs. H. Dawkin Williams & Son, architects 
and surveyors, Blackmill, Glam. 

Apri. 17.—Campden.—Appitiows.—For altera- 
tions and additions to infants’ school, Campden, 
Glos. Drawings and_ specification with Mr. 

Gordon Coulton, solicitor, Chipping Campden. 
Quantities and form of tender, on deposit of 
#1 ls. from Mr. William L. Lissaman, architect 
and surveyor, Mickleton, Campden. 

Apri 17.—Halifax.—Hovsts.—Conversion of 
club premises into two dwelling-houses at Holm- 
field, Halifax. Plane and specificationg seen, 
and quantities from Messrs. Medley Hall & Son, 
architects, 1, Harrison-road, Helifax. 

Apri 17.—Shanklin.—Hat., rerc.—For_ erec- 
tion of a drill-hall at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 
Plans, quantities, and epeciiiontions at 33a, Holy- 
tood-street, Newport, Isle of Wight. ‘Tenders 
to the Secretary, Territorial Force Association, 
32, Queen’s-terrace, Southampton. 

Apri, 18.—Queenstown.— Dweiixcs.—Erec- 
tion of thirty workmen's dwellings at Carrig- 
nafoy, Queenstown, and for twenty workmen's 
dwellings at Ballyvoloon, Queenstown, with 
necessary roads, sewers, water mains, boundary 
walls, fences, ete. Plans, specification, and 
general conditions, by Mr. J. A, M‘Carthy, C.E., 
Timoleague, seen at the office of the Town Clerk, 
Queenstown. Form of tender and quantities, on 
ceposit of £2, to Mr. James H, Campbell, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall. Queenstown. 
4 Aprit 19. — Canterbury.—New Buitpixcs.— 
Tenders are invited for erection of new buildinge 
in connection with the Simon Langton Schools at 
Canterbury. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Apri, 21.—Rogerstone.—Hovses.—For the 
erection of twenty houses. Plans and epecifica- 
tion with Mr. R. L. Roberts, M.S.A.. Abercarn. 
* Apri. 21.—Tottenham.—Hat..—The Totten- 
ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
erection of a hall at Seven Sisters School, 
Braemar-road. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

Aprit 22.—Carlisle.—Post-orrict.—For the 
erection of Carlisle new Post-office. Drawings 
specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract with the Postmaster, Carlisle. 
zs antities and forms of tender at H.M. Office of 

— Storey’s-gate, London, 8.W., on deposit 
o s. 
* Apri. 22.— Croydon. — Tramway Depot 
Orrices.—The Croydon B.C. invite tenders for 
additions and alterations to the offices at the 
Thornton Heath Tramway Depét See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Aprit 25.—Aberdeen.—Station.—The Aber- 
deen Joint Station Committee invite tenders for 
the reconstruction of the joint passenger etation 
at Aberdeen. Drawings at the office of the 
Engineer, Mr. James A, Parker, 80, Guild-street, 
Aberdeen. Specificationg and schedules on 
deposit of £5 5s. 

Apri, 26.—Porthcawl.—Hovse.—For the erec- 
tion of a house at Nottage, Porthcawl. Plans 
and specification with Mr. D. Griffithe, M.S.A.., 
architect, Dock-street-chambers, Porthcawl]. 

May 1.—Ballyclare.—Hatt.—For the buildin 

of Ballyclare new Orange Hall. Plans an 
specifications at Mr. W. S. M‘Connell’e, Main- 
street, Ballyclare. 
* May 2—Ashford.—Tecuxica, Instrrvte.— 
The Kent Education Committee invite tenders 
for the erection of a new Technical Institute for 
150 echolars at Ashford. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

May 6.—Melton Mowbray.—Drstrvucror.—For 
the erection of a refuse destructor at the old 
sewerage works, Leicester-road, Melton Mowbray. 
Particulars from Mr. Edmund Jeeves, Surveyor 
to the Council, Nottingham-street, Melton Mow- 
bray. Deposit of £2 2s. 


No Date.-Bowden Close.—CauRcH.— 

erection of the new Primitive Methodist chu 
8, Crook, tities from 

Mr, T. W_T. Richardson, M.S.A., architect and 
surveyor, 57, High-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

No Darte,—Bradwell.—Appitions.--For exten- 
Grantitie on deposit of $8 6a. to Alosere, A. 1 

uan on de i essrs, A. R. 
Wood & * Sane a racenen,.Ocunen 

No Dats. ~on- —— _ 
For the erection of new stores at the Workhouse, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. Quanti- 





ties and forms of tender from Mr. Chas. W. 
Dash, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Coombe-road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


No Dats.—Newburn.—Cortaces.—For erection 
of cottages at Newburn for the Blaydon Co 
operative Society. Mr. Wm, B 3, jun., archi- 
tect and eurveyor, Church-street, Blaydon, 

No Dare. .—- ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations of buildings in King-street, North- 
ampton, to be used as &@ 6c clinic, Mr. 
W. D. Gibbins, Surveyor to the Committee, 5, 
St. Giles’-street, Northampton. Quantities on 
Deposit of £1 1s. 

No Datz—Nottingham.—Scnoois, etc.—For 
the erection of new United Methodist church and 
Sunday-echools at Lenton Sands. antities 
from Mr. A. E, Lambert, architect, 28, Park-row, 
Nottingham. : 

No Date.—Pontefract.__Hovuses.—For erection 
of six dwelling-houses in Halfpenny-lane, Ponte- 
fract. Messre, Garside & Pennington, architects, 
surveyors, etc., Pontefract and Castleford 

No Date.—Sandal.—-Hovste.—For the erection 
of a detached house at Castle-terrace, Sandal. 
Messrs. Massie & Holdsworth, architects, Tetley 
House, Wakefield. 

No | Date. — Selby. — Atteratrons.—Proposed 
alterations to existing buildings, also for part 
new buildings, at Flaxley Lodge, Selby. Mr. 
James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 





ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Apri. 5,—Preston.—Empanxment.—For the 
excavation of about 23,000 cubic yds. of earth, 
and the formation of an embankment to carry 
a diversion of the Preston and Southport main 
road at Banks. Particulars and specification, 
etc.. from Mr. W. hofield, County Sur- 
veyor, County Offices, Preston. 

Aprit 12.—Inverness.—Bripce, etc.—For the 
taking down of the present bridge, and erection 
of a new steel superstructure, 101 ft. 6 in. clear 
open. over the River Spey at gan Bridge, 
about 8 miles from Newtonmore Station. Par- 
ticulars from Mr. A. M, Grant. District 
Surveyor, County-buildings, Kinguseie. 

Arr. 16.—Salcombe.—Ewnoines, _etrc.—For 
supply of two fa ge producer plants, and 

umps, etc., for the waterworks at Salcombe. 

articulars and forms of tender from the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. . |. Helmes, 74, Fore-street, 
Salcombe. Deposit of £1 1s. 

Apri 21.—Bulford.—Bripce.—For the recon- 
struction_of Bulford Bridge, Bulford, Salisbury 
Plain. Plans, specification, and form of tender 
pes the County Surveyor, County Offices, Trow- 

ridge. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc, 


Apri. 10.—King’s Lynn.—Patntine, etc.—For 
painting and distempering the Harbour Office, 
Common_ Staithe ing’s Lynn. Mr. W. D. 
Ward, Clerk to the King’s Lynn Conservancy 

rd, King’s Lynn. 

Arai. 14.—London.—Parntinc.—For painting 
etc., a portion of the interior and exterior o 
schools, High-road, Leytonstone. Forms of 
tender and specification, on deposit of . £1 1s., 
from Mr, D. Thomas, Clerk to the 
Bishop’s-road, Victoria Park, N.E 

Aprit 15. — London. — Parntixo, rrc.—The 

mdon C.C. invite tenders for the cleaning, re- 
painting, ete.. of Hammersmith Bridge. "Speci- 
fications, quantities, form of tender, ete., on ap- 
a a to the Cie En aod of ne Coun. 

r, G, umphreys, County ; . 
gardens, 8S.W. Deposit of £1. en 

Apri, 17.—London.—Patrtixc.—For painting 
works, ete, at the Tooting Home, Church-lane, 
sg ag sot spacttestics, one ng 
rom un . . + Wie 
John’e-hill, Wandsworth, &W. 


Public Hippointment, 


THE BUILDER. 





[Apri 4, 1913, 


Aram. = 17.— Shrewsbury. _ p 
panting the castle suspension bridga mie 
seen, and form of tender from Mr wet 
Fado » Borough Surveyor. The ‘Sv. c: 
rewebury. Deposit of £1. Square, 
ternal painting work at the Pub ng Por ex. 
Stockwell-street. Specifications abd eet 
from Mr. H. Goodyear, A.M Inst.¢ pg “yintities 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hajj) * °"%8) 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 

Apri. 5.—Grimsby.—k 
Woaxs.‘Tenders are invited tor road cate 
and drainage works on the estate of Mr. G F 
Leigh. See advertisement in this issue for 

ApRi, 7.—Morecambe.—Pivixc, rye 
making-up, paving, etc, two back st 
apecifications seen, and form of tender 


from Mr $ . Hipwood, A.M ‘E 
prough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rae ™ 
a IL MF Fine nam.—Boape.— For recon. 


t » Handsworth: @ 
tion of Common- Washwood Heath: a. 
portion of Roberts-road, Yardley. rae Hegel 
specifications eeen, and quantities and forme oj 
tender, on, posit of £2, from Mr. Henry § 
Stilgoe. Inet.C.E., City Engineer and Sur. 
veyor, The Council House, Birmingham 

Apait 9.—Harwich.—Pavine, erc.—For works 
of meking-up, metalling, channelling, and pay. 
ing, etc., . George’s-avenue, Elmburst-road 
and the western end of Lee-road. Plans, sections 
and conditions of contract with Mr. F. Harold 
French, Borough Surveyor, 41, Church-street, 
Harwich, Essex. Deposit of £1 1s {or 
"an 1h ~Menthbe h 

L .-- Bou rough. — Srone. — Fo 
supply of about 800 tons of best granite, - 
; éuitable stone. Forms of tender and par. 
ticulars from Mr. P, Hanmer, Clerk, Counci] 
088, , 

Apri. 12.—Wrotham.—Stoxe.—For the eupply 
of stone. Forme of tender from Mr. F. T. Elliott, 
the Surveyor of Council, at his office, 
Borough Green. 

Aprit 14.—Ayr.—Roaps.—For permanent way 
construction, formation of road widenings. etc, 

other relative works in connection with the 
extension of the tramways to Hawkhill. Plans 
seen, and specification. schedules, and forms of 
tender from Mr. John Young, M.Inst.C.E., Tram- 
= Engineer, Town Buildings, Ayr. Deposit 


2. 
* Apri, 14.— Kensington. — Woop-ravine — 
The Kensi B.C. invite tenders for wood- 
paving works within the borough. See adver- 
tisement in this iesue for further particulars 

Aprit 14.—Plomesgate.—Granite.—For about 
8,000 tons of broken granite, and 1,250 tons of 
flint. broken or unbroken, Tenders to Mr. D. BR. 
Reed, Clerk, Board-room, Wickham Market 

Apri 15.—Banff.—Roap.—For the reconstruc- 

tion of four miles or thereby of the main road 
from Aberchirder towards Banff. Mr. James 
Grant, County and District Clerk, Banff. 
* Aprit 16. — Beckenham. — Resvnracinc 
Roaps.—The Beckenham U.D.C. invite tenders 
for resurfacing certain roads. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

Apri. 19.—Bexhill.—Roap.—For making-up 
Woodville-road. Plans seen, and specification, 

uantities, and forms of tender fromthe 

h Surveyor, Mr. Geo, Ball, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Town Hall. Deposit of £1 Is. 

Apri 22.—Corby.—Sewace.—For the construc- 
tion of about 3,000 yds, of 7-in., 9in.. and 12-in. 
stoneware pipe sewers, together with manholes, 
flushing dhamnbese tanks, continuous filters, 
effluent drains, and other works, Corby. Draw. 
ings seen at the offices of the engineers, Messrs. 
Everard, Son, & Pick, 6,  Millstone-lane, 
Leicester. Conditions, specification, quantities, 
and form of tender on deposit of £2 2s 

Apri, 23.—Bastleigh.—Srwace.—For the lay- 
ing of etorm-water sewers in High-street and 
Spring-lane, also for public improvements at the 
corner of Riverside and Church-road. Deposit 
of £1 to Mr. W, Wallace Gandy, Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Offices of the Council, 
Eastleigh. : 

No Date.—Merioneth.—Dratnace.—For carry- 
ing out drainage work at the Slate Quarnes 
Schools, Pgenan cae Pestiniog, Plans, ot 
tion, and particulars from Messrs. Vea 
Howard Jones, M.S.A., Plas Ynys, Borth, R.8.0. 
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PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


—— 


6,377 of 1912.—Allan Inglis: Automatic sash- 
holder for, windows of ships, railway carriages, 
dwelling-houses. : é 
5.400 of 1912.—Edward Frederick Stimson : 
Boers for kitchen-ranges and the like. 
6,027 of 1912—John Arvid Kuivala: Con- 
crete slab building construction. | 
6114 of 1912.—Jules Doms: Twin bricks and 
the manufacture thereof, 
6,448 of 1912—Walter George Scott: Door 
chain. 
33 of 1912—Matthew Brown: Holdfast 
for’ window-sashes, sliding doors, and the like. 
1.161 of 1912.—George Edward Clare: Cavity 


walle. 


7313 of 1912—Alfred Henry Barton: 
rindow blinds, 
Wine of 1912—Henry Lewis Doulton and 


Charles Harcourt Giles: Overflows from sinks 
the like. : 
are of 1912.—Samuel Parks: Roofing tiles. 
9934 of 1912—Thomas Jones: Portable 

sanitary closet. 

11,161 of 1912.—Charlee Sharp: Concrete 
sewer and manhole pi or tubes. ; 

11.500 of 1912.—Electromotor Equipment 
Company, Ltd. and Charles Frederick 
Archer: Means for opening and closing gates 
used in lifts and in connection therewith. 

14,198 of 1912.—Fred Robinson and Robert 
Barrowclough: Bacteria beds for sewage treat- 


t. 
m5 214 of 1912.—Joseph Carter: Latches for 
doors. gates, and the like. 

16.191 of 1912.—Ralph Townsend Senter and 
Louis August Kling: Ventilators. 

93 498 of 1912.—Oliver Imray (George Rueben 
Hill): Sewer-pipe sections. 

95.254 of 1912—Alphonsus Ligouri Drum: 
Railway-station constructions. 

95.692 of 1912.—Edward Richards: Gutter- 
brackets. 

97.527 of 1912—Frank Loren Davis and 
Joseph Manley Wells: Facing tiles. 

98.308 of 1912.—James Damre!l Prior: Fire- 
resisting shutters and the like. 

29.093 of 1912.—Arthur Llovd Gibson (The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Company): Fire- 
resisting shutters and the like. 

29.474 of 1912—Petr Adamek: Manufacture 
of asbestos cement plates. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
23,241 of 1911.—Arnold England: Blocks for 


? 


walls. 
This relates to walls which are constructed 
of concrete blocks of L shape in section, and 
rovided with stiffening ribs a and ventilation 
oles al, a2, the blocks being arranged with 
the horizontal limbs a3 in contact or spaced 
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23,241 of 1911. 


part, and with the ribs opposite one another 
ih staggered. The upper and lower ends of 
@ blocks are formed with recesses a5 and 
Hh oa ‘aS and the blocks are tied together 
c eys Bi or by metal clips ¢, sliding on rods 
3°, inserted in holes a7, a8, in the limbe 
® and ribs, respectively, 


pp of 1911—Thomas Aubrey Watson: 


a relates to hollow preparatory piles 
ich aro driven by means of a monkey 
Suspended freely within and guided solely bv 





the pile The monkey C, which is provided 
All these applications are in the etage in 
which oppesition to the grant of Patents upon 


t ™ Can ix made, 


THE BUILDER. 


with longitudinal ribs Cl, drops upon a de 
ched point B, a collar BI, of whlek cotedus 
with a collar Al on the pile. A tool is 











23,342 of 1911. 


inserted in the opening B? of the shoe for 
the purpose of withdrawing it. Earth is 
excluded by the overturned edge A?. 


23.705 of 1911.—Charles Thomas Lee: 
Window ventilators. 


This relates to a ventilator or screen for 
windows, which consists of folding perforated 


c 





Cus 














23,705 of 1911. 


slats 6 of sheet metal or glass, hinged together 
at their edges b!1. The ventilator is fixed at 
one end to the head ¢ of the window-frame 
poo * the other end to the top of the window- 
sash d. 


23,919 of 1911.—Adolf Miiller-Deutschmann : 
Glazing. 

This relates to glazed frames which are 
constructed of grooved wooden bars covered 
with a metal p sur having the ends over- 














23,919 of 1911. 


lapped to form nanan for supporting the glass 
frames. The bars 6 are formed by compress- 
ing wood or paper waste to the desired 
rofile, and applying metal jackets @ with 
anges g, to support the glass, and with the 
ends ¢ overlapped above the flanges. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPOKATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIL 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES 8 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 
Six lines or under ......... Toa 7 | 
Each additional Mme... cecce cecceesececencenceerenee Ue OL 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under oven 4 OL 
Each additional line (about ten words)... ——— Ye 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
#nd other special positions, on applivation to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Singie-handed—Labour only). 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under............. 2. $1 
Each additional line ( ten words)................ Q6L 


PREPAYMENT 18 ABSULUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “Tug BUILDER,” 4, Catherine Street, W.C. 








Advertisements for the current week’s issue are receive! up 
te ONE p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification ” is impoasitie 
in the case of any which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that oe. Those intended for the Uutside Wrapper 
shou.d be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Oitice before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Uffice in reply to advertisements, and 
aunty recommends that of the miter COPIES ONLY should 

sent, 





ADVERTISERS in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to the Office, 4, ne . Aldwych, W.C., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded Uf addressed envelopes are 
sent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unased 


stan 
N.B.—The Reply Boxes ure not 


intended for trade lists, 
alert, and the like; should these be received, they cannot (if 
Roticed) be lorwarded, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN the 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES { oe NINEPENCE EACH. 


pust \curefully pecked), la. 


a HO 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 13.—By Hexry Henparks & Co. 
Birmingham.—-160, 162, 166, 163, 17¢, 172, 176, 
and 178, Corporation-st., 64 to 70,74 to 80 
(even), Dalton st.. u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. £684, 





gross rental and e.r. £2,864 £4,000 
By Hooxer & Wess 
Thornton Ieath,—Mersham-rd., four houses, 
f,p. ccicicquiineeeites dienes annie’ 660 
West Croydon.—64, Greenside-rd., f., w.r 
FE SRS icc tenasiasonpicensoaitcnianiaans einlateeaenawes seen 285 


March 14.—By Dewy & Co. 
Bethnal Green.—44 and 46, Menotti-st., f., 
SRA Pe aiierennctetnienseetbentincs canst ancennnennwese 430 
By Lockixe, Warxer, & Tee. 
Islington.—26, 22, 28a, 30, and 30a, Balls Pond- 


oe eS Ye 730 
Hackney.—19 to 31 (odd), Tresham-av.. ut 
70 yrs., g.r. £45 l(s., w.r. £299......... ee 1,390 


By Tarior, Lovecrove, & Co. 
South Kensington.—39, Courtfield-rd., ut. 5) 





FEBig Bs BID, Pececcasteticscccrceves akieocnaceucis 1,550 
By Harry Batt. 

Bedford.—2 to 12 (even), Gadsby-st , f. ...... F 1,089 
30 and 32, Little Butts-st., f. ......... : 310 
ll4and 116. Howbury-st., f. ............ hal 545 
2 to 8 (even), Clarendon-st., f, ........ saad 1,275 
136, 138, and 140, Bromham-rd., f. y 1,560 

By Mappisoyx, Mites, & Mappisoy. 

Great Yarmouth.—131 and 132, Northgate-st., 

a eee Ldinsitaes O45 
21, Victoria st,,f, w.r £11 l4s....... 140 
pS eee 260 


March 15.—By Sternesson & ALEXANDER. 
Lianmaes, Glam.—Pickeston Farm, 100 a. 3 r. 
F Disk Br snvenincetdociacstncevveses sit lae iki mish cane 4,995 
By Escritr & Barrett. 
Caythorpe, Lincs.—Freehold farm, 220a 3 r. 
Be Ui as csi a acnnncteuisorenicnnipaedhn dettnsiovaches 1,875 
March 17.—By Wm. Hoveurtoy. 
Whitechapel.—43 to 47, Great Alie-st., u.t. 68 


yrs., g.r. £100, p. ....... ctnnetie 2,C00 
By Srpwey A. Nartor & Co. 

Silvertown.—165 to 171 (odd), North Woolwich- ’ 
rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. £20, w.r. £81 18s. ...... 120 
March 18.—By C. Rawier Cross & Co. 

Chiswick.—Chesterfield-rd., plot of land, f. ... 130 


By Peactvat Hopsox. 
Barnsbury.— 28, Thornhill-sq., u.t. 32} yrs., 


sey FP ~geedameaeet, u.t. 53$ yrs, gr. 
£ : ob 


BD, GTi BD ci cscrcensssinssccntdnrcnecseeteesscanset 275 
By H. Hooxeyr & Co. 

Holloway.-- 57, Devonshire-rd., u.t. 39} yrs., 
wth GU Beh, C8. GI vin sinmmcctcnsierindinicdecee ‘ahi 270 

Kingston-on-Thames.—3 to 17 (odd), Elm.-cres., 
f.g. rents £32, reversion in 52 yrs............... 590 

By Rotter, Sox, & Vire. 

Holloway.—13, Citizen-rd., u.t. 30 yrs., gr. £6, 
WE, EAP OB, ccs ccennnee COO Hos none O Orne neeee..eeeeee 135 

Finsbury Park.—4 and 5, Hatley-rd., u.t, 53 
, gr. £10 10s., wr. £7048. 2. eae. 300 

Holloway.—40, Almington-st., u.t, 58 yrs., gr. 
£6, w.r. £42 18s. 160 


Harringay.—68, Cavendish-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., gr. 
By Freprrick Warman, 
Finsbury Park.—23, St. Thomas’-rd., u.t. 50 
yrs., g.r. £7, er. £40 oe 18) 
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By Suarro H. Sixes. 











BUILDING 


EXHIBITION 
1913. 


OLYMPIA, 


LONDON. 
April 12 to 26 











interested 
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Arrangements can be 
— Engineers, 
in the Building Trade 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 























* POILITE” 
SHEETS 


made for Architects, 
and those ——--——— 
inspect our Poilite Factory at Harefield: 
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STONE (Continued), 








Leesthorpe, op panned ” acres, f.... £12,16 Yoae Srows—Robdin H Hood dua, 
. BE. “ Delivered at Rail 
Cowlinge, Suffolk.—Ballards Place Farm, 15a pel ete f ad Soappled anion ks — 
Ma ID Bo said neiciascccesst>-cecstoniunsvachoncbeenanscnosones affect prives 6 in.’ bape vered at, Railway 
By R. Curxe & Co. aS Seiad eoeion 4 those who Ae nde Maral ane he fine * (a 
Forest Gate.—190 and 158, Osborne-rd., ut. make use ¢ in. rabbed two 
CS yes. we, BAS Vie, a: A -- 635 BRICKS, &o, H sawn two 
98, Osborne-rd., y.t. 63 yra., gr. £7 7s., er. i SWE percent 
BIE vciacdndsensincecsiein ceetenncctbasianmialaebersante 345 Per 1000 Alongside, in Biver, 2 a. 4, in. ditto, ditto..,... ° 
7 _ptenet, u.t. 6 yrs, gr. £7 6s., ©. 116 @ Gasp Your— 
atte senentscesesestetenssnsnsenensivensesddsconstoonsbiad 295 Picbed Stacks tox’ Swaknae abies ca a a ae Per Ft. 
Cntr et ot en Fa for freehold Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
tern rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for "204. 2a. a, éin. +» Delivered at Railws Depsi, 3 0 
rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r.forrent; Filettons........... 114 0  BestBluePressed eawn two landing to einen untgeo a 
t. for freehold ; ¢. for copyhold ; L for for leasehold ; p. for Best Staffordshire... 315 0 6 ie nated Para astsbe nsesetrenseseesvesseesessseseses P) 
ee for penne seta ws. tor wenn ae RS «. 812 0 Do, Bullnose...... 4 0 °0 8 in. awn te dee coe na —s : 
ren .r. for quarterly ren r. for yearly rental; Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge sides slabs (random sizes)" 
ioe Caneel aren, bas Oe war hnammes GURAr Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 22. self-faced random fiags se) avn 1 
~ la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for ; 9q. for eneione, 2: § 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres.forcrescent; GLasep Baicns— BLA’ 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for ; gr.for Best White Double Headers 14 17 6 TES, 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.b. for public- ; 0 for I and Salt One Side and two Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dept, 
@ffices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. @ ‘re 12 7 6 Ends ............1817 6 in, In 404 kk. 
Headers ............ 1117 6 Two Sides as ‘ 2x10 best blue 90% lbestBur'ks 2 & 
one Sebectiie 
on and hin. Fits 15 17 ¢ playa & Squinis 17 7 6 goxigdites” 187 gina lng Frome is « 
Second Quality 41 10s, per 1000 less than beat. jn Bee lexan. 2 2% 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 9 per yard, delivered te<Be ditto ......... * | 0 oo prmeneeh ni 
NOTE _—All communications with respect to li Ballast ........ execceeces & 6 ” ° Sxl tet tin lll 6 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ Best Portland see 36 0 per ton, . Portmadoo...... 12 12 6 fend ane aa ce : 
EDITOR” sae nek ar ae omen te name) ines Best Ground Blue Lias 90 » © iu tas .hCUC<“<‘i‘CSSNNNS™* 18 ¢ 
relating to advertisements and other Nors—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
business matters should be addressed to oT for sacks. 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. Grey Stone Lime 13s. 6d. per yard delivered. TILES, 

All communications must be authenticated by the Stourbridge Pireclay in sacks 27s, 0d. per ton at Fly dp". At Railway Depot. 
tien or uct. Mo notice can be’ tubes of auenguesd “4. . 
tion or not. No no can en & 
communications. STONE. Bete mek sont a 0 Best “ ” 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and Per Ft. Cube. py taeres plain sand. 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the pp... grows —delivered on road wets es site 87 gt dg TA 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- Paddington Depst 1 7% Best (per toon yw 
eatcass ae ore © eee Seopa Sen Do, do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Mims ae a) seveersseasisecee 60 0 Do. Ornamental (per 

hotographs, manuscripts, or other docn- ¥ Ornamental (per = ites it ¢ 
a i models or samples. sent to or left at this PorTLaxp Stowe (20 ft. average)— and ¥ pagsoss 8 H ah iver a8... 40 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. Brown Whitbed, delivered on road alley viper doz.) $ 6 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- Dep‘t, Nine Elms Or Dive € 0 Staff y 

—— Sang ee ~~ — j &. name = Pimlico Wharf 2 4} Best oo fo ae re 
f or back of the wing. y an Whi lhe we vered on road vn oe € 
isconveuience may revult from inattentios to this, + Paddington Bosse Nine Ele Dept or (Edw'ds)(perl000) 57 6 and-made sand. 

Any commission to s contributor to write an article, Pee Wet Do. ae aoe (mr 10) 0 
or to te or len rawi or publiention, ise @ivem 8 a ee ee ee ee er eiapene 
sabgoet te the ep mente) of tan esta or drawing, when Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway ” (per doz.)... 4 0 Vv 2 abe ) 36 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject s. d. vi doz.) 3 0 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the wee es ony wg in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 

article necessaril i Beer in blocks ...... seseee 
oaccodac eres pape Gresnshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfeld woop. 

N.B.—Illustrations of the First Premiated Design in Darley Dale in q§.- — Freestone ........ Buripise Woop. At per standard, 
any important architectural competition will always be blocks ....... esesesee 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr Deals: post 3 in. by 11 in. and ¢in. RSs heer ee 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they Bed Corsehill in casecersencer 2 @ by 9 in, a ee 16 10 6 
have been formally asked for or not. DIOCKS  ..sescreneee 3 Deals : best $ in. by Sin” oe 2 0.9 16 0 0 
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WOOD (Continued), eins is METALS (Continued), VABNISHES, &c. Per Fries. 
At standard, Row (Continued)— &a 
Ber oe ag im aad ick bed Gt tn eae tek el 0.8 6 
“oe Battens vest Oe and8in, 12 10 0 1310 0 qaane 2 2. 4, 24.4 en ee OR. Oak 0 12 $ 
_ aes, best 2h by GandSby6.. 010 0 | leeeinan Ordinary sises, 6 ft. by 3 ft. to imitans. ons 
, Gattens : 7 in, and 8 in, 3 ft. to 20 g. $d debe biecdsnessesesese one — Su Hard-drying Oak, “tor sents “of 
. 2 8 Deals: seconds enereeewaneseeereereeeee : 3 © lege thn Best, sizes to 22g. and 24g. 4 0 0 oe - urches ats 0 “46 
26 Barta: moon Se eee ee ee ee _) ea oe Fine Elastic 012 9 
oun aby jn. and ie yo 0100 Wo 0 Ordinary eines to Hf. is 5 es He Suenos te COPTIARG ...-<00cscercennee = : 
. . ’ eee oe 
: 0 6 poi 50 0 eT cas 010 0 more than ° e we 8 an ead aunt Fate Copal Pee ewereareesesreneesses 7” ; 
in, and 1 battens. Corrugated Egrebal Fr ] Plating Varaia 018 0 
t. {The vesreerenceecaseoeses neenen reereeeneees 100 id Ordinary sizes, to 8ft. 20 g. 15 0 0 oe — ea becesenrarecccesccenesces ee 
heey otimber: test middling Danaig At per load of 50 #t. - +" BeandMe. 15 50 = Baten Pale Paper 012 0 
eMencliarerageepecinenton) fy) 8 0 0 BeatBottStealshetasttiyit Beet Japan Gold sa O16 9 
/ 28 timber @in. to10im.)... 317 6 . 40 0 wat Both Steal anne, or... 1210 0 a = = Oak and Mahogany Siain 09> 
/ 30 sal oir (Fim, to8 in). aoe ee °° Se 8 2g. &24¢.1310 0 |. zs Brusowiek Bien soecseosercecoscscoccoeces ee 
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N.—For reconstruction of premises in 
as a motor garage, for the ter and 
¥vernors of Christ's Hospital, Abi mn, Mr. G. T. 
architect, The Knowle, A on. Quantities 
by the architect :-— 
Bafris & White £1,291 2 4}; Cox & Sons...... £1,026 5 0 
— so . £8 00 he eo 1,025 0 0 
urgess & Sons 1,098 7 4 atcher Ds, 
P. Barrett........ 1,08000/ Abinkdon* ... 99990 
Kingerlee& Sons 1,048 00 





BLAENAVON.—For erection of a church and school- 
room, for the Vicar and Wardens of the Parish of 
Blaenavon. Mr. J. Daniel, architect, 25, Lower 
Waun-street, Blaenavon. Quantitiés by architect :— 


H,. Smith ............ . £2,100 ; I Edmonds, 
BE, RUUD 5 ..ccsnseces 1,795; Blaenavon’ ......... £1,070 
| E. Sainsbury ........ 1,597 


BUNGAY-— For building the Rose and Crown Ion, 
Bungay, Suffolk, for Messrs. Youngs, Crawshay, & 
Youngs, Ltd., brewers, Norwich. Mr. 8. Tungate, 
surveyor, Orford- hill, Norwich. Quantities by sur- 


ror :— Time. 
veyor : won. 
J. 8. Smith & Son ............ On .9. 8 ku lt 
J. Youngs & Son.. ee Ok ke ee 
H. A. King oo Za en Oe Seas — 
J. Hurn & Son, Norwich? Pa OS Te 
T. Gill & Son........... 837 0 0 ...... BW 


; Accepted on time. 


DONCASTER.—For erection of the new technical 
school, for Doneaster Corporation :— 
P. Rhodes, Leeds® ................cc00c £13,071 


DONCASTER.—For a new retort bench, for the Gas 
Works Committee of the C nes: 
Drakes, Ltd.* .......... sonmninns ee 





DONCASTER.—For new retort house, stores, and 
extension of the gas works, for the Gas Works Com- 
mittee of the ‘oncaster C ene: — 

Beastall* iilealbahalbet -- Se 


HARWICH.—For the erection of the Hill Schools, 
Dovercoart, for the Harwich Town Council :-— 
S. A. Kenney, Ipswich® ........0......4. -seeee £7,375 


LLANYRNEWYDD.— For enlarging the church 
mission-room. ete., for Mr. G. Baker Haynes. Brynhir, 
Penclawdd. Mr. D, Thomas, architect, Penlan, Pen- 


clawda : 
Thomes, Lewis, & Thomas .. pine ccnseeciong eee 
Thomas & Thomas, Penclawd piers 


MANCHESTER.—For new Sunday-school building 
at Hazel Grove. Mr. C. T. Adshead, A.R.I.BA, 
4, St. Avn’s-square, Manchester. Quantities by Messrs. 
Nobbs & Hobson, building surveyors, Manchester :— 

S. Robinson & Sons, Hyde Sawmills, Hyde ... £5,495 


PORTSEA.—For boundary railings, etc., at the 
Portsea Workhouse Grounds. Mr. A. &. Cogswell, 
architect and surveyor, Portsmouth :— 


Furneaux Riddell & tP. Corks 00.5.0 2138 
Co. ; «sees. £1,567 | McKinlay & Co. ..... 1,232 
Croada .. cinteaee 1,444, F. J. Pivett, South- 
Crockerel! aye eee §=1,396 "RN RE Wain 1,167 
W. W. Evans .......... 133; J. Elwell, Ta. as: 1,156 








“ZANETIC” INK PAPER is so wonderfully 
sensitive that when placed under writing- 
paper it produces by the act of writing with 
pen and ink a perfect, permanent copy. No 
copying-press required. Each “ Zanetic” sheet 
makes many copies. Ofall Stationers, or from 
Makers, B. Zanetic, Welford-road, Leicester. 
Sample sheet 2d., post free —/ Advt. 


THE BUILDER. 


SWANSEA.—For additions to ng mre 
station. Mr. E. Morgan, REBRA BB meen 
street, Swansea 


Portland Stone. Bath Stone 
A. Colbourne  ........,..00++.,. £37,372 


— 


sows 234,882 0 
vw... 23,885 13 
«=» 23,888 


Ee 


aie S078 


300 |... 28,188 
J. & F. Weaver, Manselton, j 
ROE aU cosss 98,000 ...... 91,800 





os oeocoeoocenS 





SWANSEA.-—-Por alterations and additions , 
remises * ar" street, for Alexandra | 


[APRIL 


1913. 


WROXHAM.—For business promian 
at Wroxham, Norfolk Messrs. x. va 
5 poe tad surveyors, l, Upper King-stree sy 
T. B. Blyth ......... ees vied W. J. Ha 
re Porter *Oteeeeee 1,6 7 J And an th 
. Youngs & Son... L087 | A. Tyrell. rm 


Fe Sen... i T ie soa a 
IG, Bontagae HMO | H.C. Groengrae 1g 


eee 


* * In our stir iis <0 demons for Maze h 


with the new Rotherhithe ‘I, the euunttion 
Mr. Hen ae tender was gives wen 2 We 
oy rom Mr. Kent that this should i 





dry, 
utd. Mr. C. T. Buthen, architect, Heathfield-street, 


Swansea :-—-- 
5 & Jones, J. & F. Weaver ... £550 0 0 


1 
ss aailieoihis w+ 04 4 1 J, Marles & Sons, 
J. . D. Jones ...... 57700; Richardson- 
T. Richards....... 56000! street-yard, 
D. Jenkins, Ltd... 56000; Swansea*......... 49500 





SWANSEA.—For erection of the Pictorium. Mr. 
C. T. Ruthen, architect, Bank-chambers, Swansea :— 
T. Richards ...... £4,400 0; White Bros. ...... estan 19 
J. & F. Weaver... 3,800 0/}H. Billings 
A. J. Colborne... 3,789 19; Sons, eee 
J. Maries & Sons 3,675 0; mouth-yard, 
D. Jenkins, Ltd. 3,600 0; Swansea® ...... 3,195 0 


UGBOROUGH (Devon).—-For construction of a 20,000- 
gallon ferro-concrete storage reservoir under the Khan 
system and lay ng water mains, for the Rural District 
Council of Totnes. Mr. Parmenas Pearce, Water 
Quantities by Water 


Engineer, South Brent. 





Engineer :— 

For For Water 

Reservoir. Mains. 
bth To iticssccnicciaies 4m7 8 6 x... £484 10 0 
299 0 . 499015 0 
ee 4000 
0 44 3 4 
fino bakamaccawel es ero 3S 0 0 
E. Endicott . cadanepeuonaanntea 33 18 0 ...... 44413 0 
Holmes & Son ....<0...000008 277 LL 0 cove 410 3 4 
| fe oS Rr _ saan 33419 0 
Lester & Co. .. ie ee OR 580 6 0 
R, Narracott .. | & ee eee 432 19 6 
Pollard & Co. .. Se 8 ws 43316 9 
. W.S8. Shaddock............... — me 576 12 9 
T. Shaddock ........... sve O08 8 OC ncn: 426 6 0 
G. Trout ... siiban _ ; 36 3 2 
Neale & Sons, Brent® ...... 26 710 ....... 399 0 «0 








J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. ue. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write~ 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 








—== 
Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone, 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, » Limited 

(incorporating Fae Dealing Bech ©. Trask & Son, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 


London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willi 
16, Craven-street, Strand. — 





— 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphate Co (Mr.H, Glenn), Office, 42, Pours 
The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd. 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood, 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lrp., 
oe — COLNE BANK WORKS, 
: COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Eeras.isuep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.B. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 


Poloneead fsptalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct from the Mine) 


—s 



































‘vv ume, ¢F REDSBRABY aC! 
: TANK MAKERs : 
1... AONDON, 












BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, W.W. 
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